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Contiltecs to this _ = 






Harry Becker, Lawyer—is the author of Davin Rer1n—Formerly intelligence officer 


We Who Are Young. 


Morton M. Berman—President Chicago 
chapter of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, is Rabbi of Temple Isaiah. 


ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE—Is a frequent 
contributor of poetry to various maga- 
zines throughout the country. 


Cart H. Graso—lIs visiting Professor of 
English in the University of New Mex- 
ico and the author of The Creative 
Critic, The Technique of the Novel and 
The Art of the Short Story. 


Marx M. Kruc—A frequent contributor 
to the Cu1caGo JEWIsH Forum is asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Board of Jew- 
ish Education, Chicago. 


Leo A. Lerner—Is the editor of Chicago 
North Side Newspapers and the na- 
tional treasurer of Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action. 


Beatrice Levin—Graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin expects to publish 
her first novel The Lonely Room early 
in 1950. 


Cuartes A. Maprson—Is College Editor 
of Henry Holt & Co. and author of 
Critics and Crusaders. His book Labor’s 
Progress: Unionization and Leadership, 
is scheduled for publication in 1950. 


JosePpH M. Papo—One of the founders of 
Masada, has held many executive po- 
sitions in Jewish Community Organi- 
zations. Formerly executive director of 
the Central Sephardic Jewish Commu- 

nity of America. 


in the U. S. Marine Corps. and trial 
examiner for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, is a member of the New 
York and District of Columbia bars. 


Puitie Rierr—Is a member of the faculty 
of the Social Sciences, in the College 
of the University of Chicago. 


BereL Satt—Is a sculptor in wood, a 
portfolio of whose works A Jewish 
Town In Wood Sculpture has been 
recently published. 


ALLEN D. Scuwartz—Is a free lance 


journalist. 


Davip Secet—World War II Veteran, is 
a Chicago artist who has exhibited in 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and in Illinois. 


Leon Stern, Composer—is Director of 
the Graduate Division, De Paul Uni- 
versity School of Music. His book 
Racial Thinking of Richard Wagner is 
scheduled for publication in 1950. 


GEOFFREY WiGcopER—Ph. D. Oxford Uni- 
versity and formerly assistant editor of 
the East and West Library, publishers, 
is now in Israel. 


Harvey WisH—Associate professor of 
American history at Western Reserve 
University, is the author of the recent 

Contemporary America & George Fitz- 

hugh, Propagandist of The Old South. 























The Cold War 


N MARCH 24, a few days after the 
() official results of the elections to 

the Knesset, the Israeli Parlia- 
ment, were announced, Prime Minister 
Ben Gurion began the negotiations with 
the major political parties for the forma- 
tion of a permanent government. In a 
radio speech Ben Gurion announced 
three major principles which were to 
guide the new government. First, collec- 
tive responsibility—all parties participat- 
ing in the government must bind them- 
selves to support all policies adopted by 
a majority vote in cabinet meetings. This 
provision was aimed obviously at Mapam, 
which participated in the provisional 
government but often publicly criticized 
many of its policies. Second, a foreign 
policy based on strict neutrality of Israel 
in the cold-war between East and West; 
and third, a labor majority in the 
government. 

In spite of the general expectation, the 
negotiations between the Mapai and 
Mapam were tedious and marked with a 
great deal of bitterness and finally broke 
down completely. As usual the two 
parties blamed each other for the failure 
to reach an agreement but it is quite 
clear that the breakdown came for two 
major reasons: while Ben Gurion offered 
the Mapam four portfolios, agriculture, 
public works, cooperatives, and health 
and housing, the Mapam asked for either 
the Ministry of Defense or Interior. The 
parallel to the demands made by the 
French and Italian Communists prior to 
their exclusion from the respective gov- 
ernments is apparent and instructive. The 
second major disagreement concerned the 
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foreign policy. Ben Gurion flatly refused 
any commitment that Israel would refuse 
at any time in the future to join the 
Marshall plan or to grant bases to the 
Western democracies. He insisted that 
while he is determined to pursue a policy 
of strict neutrality he considers it unwise 
to urcertake any long-range commit- 
ments in the field of foreign policy. 

The talks with the right-wing General 
Zionists did not succeed because the lat- 
ter wanted two places instead of one 
place in the government, and had some 
serious reservations to some aspects of 
Ben Gurion’s economic program. They 
particularly objected to the plans for 
nationalization of many industries and to 
the preferred status given to Histadruth 
cooperatives. The Religious Bloc com- 
posed of the Hapoel Hamizrachi, the 
Mizrachi, and the Agudat Israel agreed 
to enter the government with Rabbi 
Maimon (Fishman), Minister of Re- 
ligions, Rabbi Levin, in charge of the 
Ministry of Social Welfare, and Moshe 
Shapiro, as Minister of Interior and 
Health. Ben Gurion apparently agreed to 
the stipulation of the religious bloc that 
religious traditions be safeguarded in the 
public life of the state. 

No negotiations were conducted with 
the Heirut party of Menachem Beigin or 
with the communists. It was assumed 
that these parties would form a logical 
opposition but the exclusion of the 
Mapam, the second largest party in the 
Knesset, gave the opposition a formidable 
strength. 

The experience of the last few months 
has shown that Heirut and especially the 
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Mapam party offers a bitter opposition 
to the government on matters of domestic 
and foreign policy. In a recent general 
debate in the Knesset on Israel’s foreign 
policy, Beigin and his colleagues centered 
their criticism on the armistice treaties 
signed by Israel with Jordan (formerly 
Transjordan) and Syria. They accused 
the government of betraying the best 
interests of Israel by making too many 
concessions to the Arabs and particularly 
for allowing Jordanian troops to replace 
Iraquis. Beigin argued that under the 
present provisions of the British-Jordan- 
ian treaty, British troops could well be 
stationed in the old city of Jerusalem and 
in the city of Jenin in the Arab triangle, 
and thus stand on the borders of Israel. 

The Mapam representatives systematic- 
ally assailed the government and particu- 
larly the leading Mapai party on nearly all 
domestic and foreign issues. The Mapam 
does not like the government’s plans for 
the absorption of immigrants. It sees seri- 
ous flaws in the “austerity” program, it 
urges heavier taxation of business and in- 
dustry, it opposes any concession to the 
Religious Bloc, it asks for lower prices, 
but opposes bitterly any cut in wages. On 
foreign policy the Mapam is constantly 
accusing the government of being too 
friendly to America, and showing too little 
consideration for the Soviet Union. It is 
also not happy with the cautious attitude 
of the Israeli delegation of the United 
Nations—the abstention of the Israeli 
delegates on the Indonesian question was 
bitterly protested by Mapam leaders. 
They can be expected to castigate Aubrey 
Eban any time in the future should he 
decide to vote with the Western democra- 
cies in the United Nations. 

The handful of General Zionists who 
are not represented in the government 
offered from time to time comparatively 
mild criticism of governmental policies 
which, in their opinion, favor the inter- 
ests of labor, discriminate against busi- 
mess, and undermine the principles of 
private enterprise. The Israeli Communist 
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Party is more and more frequently 
merely supporting Mapam’s attacks in 
the government. 

It is quite obvious that the Prime Min- 
ister Ben Gurion and his Mapai col- 
leagues in the government Messrs. Jo- 
seph, Kaplan, Remez, Sharett, Shazar, 
and Mrs. Meyerson belittle and are often 
even contemptuous of the criticism com- 
ing from the benches of the Heirut and 
the Communist parties, but are increas- 
ingly bitter and vehement in their re- 
actions to the attacks of the Mapam, On 
the other hand, as time goes on the at- 
tacks of the Mapam on the Mapai leader- 
ship are becoming almost daily sharper 
and more bitter. The reasons for this 
development are not only political but 
strangely enough also personal. The quar- 
rel between the Mapai and the Mapam 
is to a large extent a family quarrel, and 
the leaders of the two parties are quite 
close relatives. Together they constitute 
the Histadruth, the powerful Israeli Fed- 
eration of Labor. They were closely as- 
sociated for over three decades in the 
colonization of the land, in the founding 
of villages, Kibbutzim and Kvutzot, in 
the organization of numerous coopera- 
tives, and last, but not least, in the organ- 
ization and in the leadership of the Pal- 
mach and of the Haganah. Many of them 
have worked together in the early days 
of colonization as manual laborers and 
pioneers in draining the swamps of Emek 
Jezreel and in building the roads and 
highways in the Valley of Sharon. In 
addition, while the Hashomer Hatzair 
which is now part of Mapam was always 
in opposition to Mapai, the Kibbutz 
Meuchad now also affiliated with the 
Mapam was formerly an integral part of 
the Mapai. Yitzhak Tabenkin and Aaron 
Zisling of the Kibbutz Meuchad are life- 
long friends of Ben Gurion, Remez, and 
Shazar (Rubashov) and the bitterness 
with which the latter react to Tabenkin’s 
Zisling’s accusation of betrayal to the 
cause of Socialism is quite understandable. 


The fateful, deepening, and almost ir- 
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revocable rift between the Mapai and the 
Mapam became most apparent during the 
Annual Convention of the Histadruth 
which was held from May 26 to May 31, 
1949 in Tel Aviv. The Histadruth with a 
membership of 120,000 is not only a 
powerful labor organization in the Amer- 
ican sense of the word, but it also oper- 
ates many large cooperatives, directs 
agricultural settlement, and even owns 
and operates a number of the large fac- 
tories. The elections to the convention 
were looked upon as a test of strength 
between the two rival parties. An over- 
whelming victory of the moderate and 
pro-Western Mapai was greatly encourag- 
ing to those concerned with the future 
political orientation of the Jewish State. 
Ben Gurion’s Mapai received 79,286 votes 
and 286 seats, the Mapam 47,888 votes 
and 172 delegates, the Oved Hazioni, a 
General Zionist workers group, 5,227 
votes, 18 seats, the Israeli Communist 
Party 3,668 votes, 13 delegates, and fin- 
ally the Haoved Hadati, an orthodox 
labor group, received 2,948 votes and 
11 seats. 

The bitter struggle between the Mapai 
and the Mapam virtually began from the 
first session of the convention whose main 
speaker was David Ben Gurion. The 
Prime Minister gave a comprehensive 
report on the negotiations for the forma- 
tion of the government, restating his 
opposition to the Mapam’s foreign policy 
and to its demand for the Ministry of 
Defense or the Foreign Ministry. On the 
question of the realization of Socialism, 
Ben Gurion summarized his views in a 
slogan: “Absorption of immigration be- 
fore Socialism.” The Mapam leaders in 
reply accused Ben Gurion and his col- 
leagues of unwillingness to come to terms 
with them, of selling out to “reaction,” 
and of betraying Socialism and workers’ 
solidarity. They assailed Ben Gurion 
bitterly for his decision to dissolve the 
Palmach formations which the Mapam 
apparently considered the shock troops 
of Israeli labor. Here once again the par- 
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allel between Ben Gurion’s action and 
the dissolution and disarmament of par- 
tisan communist formations in Italy and 
communist Maqui groups of France is 
quite obvious. 

This bitter struggle continued until the 
closing of the convention. For the first 
time in history of the Histadruth the 
resolutions, with a few minor exceptions, 
were adopted by the majority vote of 
Mapai against the votes of the Mapam 
and the Communists. 

On domestic issues like housing, ab- 
sorption of immigration, agricultural set- 
tlement, prices and wage control, the 
speeches of the Mapam leaders consisted 
primarily of sharp attacks on the govern- 
ment for alleged inefficiency and betrayal 
of the best interest of the “working class.” 
The Mapai leaders in turn delivered im- 
passioned speeches in defense of govern- 
mental action and policies, conceding 
nothing to the opposition. Seasoned ob- 
servers of the labor scene in Israel re- 
called ‘that in the years of the British 
Mandate most of the resolutions on do- 
mestic labor issues were adopted unani- 
mously at Histadruth conventions, and 
the same was true of many general issues 
like the attitude to the Mandatory gov- 
ernment, immigration, etc. 

The seriousness of the rift between the 
two contending parties can be seen from 
the following excerpt of a speech de- 
livered at the convention by Yaakov 
Chazan, a prominent Mapai leader. Turn- 
ing to the Mapai benches, Chazan said: 
“We have had an opportunity to establish 
a Zionist-Socialist government because 
together we have received a majority in 
the elections the historic crime 
which you have committed was that you 
have split the ranks of labor in this most 
fateful and dangerous period in our his- 
tory—you had an opportunity to do the 
opposite. . .” (Mr. Zalman Shazar, Min- 
ister of Education, interrupting, called 
out: “Is there no partner to this crime?)” 
sy Sie a Chazan continues: “No! I want to 
tell you, Zalman, that our party voted 
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overwhelmingly to participate in the gov- 
ernment, but we met with an attitude of 
contempt on your part.” 

The most turbulent and soul-searching, 
and probably the most fateful debate at 
the convention concerned the future po- 
sition of the Histadruth toward the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Recently the 
American C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. and 
the British Trade Union Congress left the 
W.F.T.U. charging that it was communist 
controlled and supported Russia in the 
cold war against Western democracies. 
These groups decided to organize a new 
democratic world labor organization at a 
conference which convened at the end of 
June in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Mapam and the Communists urged 
the Histadruth Convention to condemn 
the American and the British labor or- 
ganizations for leaving the W.F.T.U., to 
remain faithful to this communist-con- 
trolled world labor federation, and to 
refuse any dealings with the “dissident” 
groups. The Mapai on the other hand, 
with remarkable moderation urged that 
the Histadruth send delegates to the 
forthcoming convention of W.F.T.U. and 
observers to the Geneva Conference of 
the democratic labor organizations. The 
Histadruth delegates were to plead for 
world labor unity at both conferences, 
and in case their pleas remained un- 
heeded, the Mapai favored withdrawal 
from both organizations. 

The debate was sharp, bitter, and pro- 
longed. It showed that the split between 
pro-Communists and anti-Communists is 
becoming almost daily more pronounced 
in Israel. The mild and compromising 
Mapai resolution was attacked with un- 
precedented fury by the Mapam leaders 
who heaped scorn and contempt on the 
“reactionary” Mapai. Goldie Meyerson, 
the Minister of Labor, explained in a 
brilliant speech the Mapai stand. She 
pointed out that it is imperative for Israel 
workers to consider this question not only 
from the point of view of international 
workers’ solidarity but also and primarily 
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from the point of view of Jewish inter- 
ests. How can the Histadruth, she asked, 
condemn the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. 
which so vigorously supported the idea 
of the establishment of the Jewish State 
and contributed so much to its realiza- 
tion. Pinchas Lubianiker, another Mapai 
leader, began his speech on the question 
exclaiming: “Fatherland before the In- 
ternational!” 

After the vote in which the Mapai reso- 
lution of neutrality was adopted with 264 
against 162 votes, Yehuda Gotthelf of 
Mapam made a declaration which for the 
first time contained a hint of a possible 
split of the Histadruth into two rival 
labor organizations. Said Gotthelf, “We 
announce publicly that under no condi- 
tions will we recognize the Histadruth 
observers at Geneva as our representa- 
tives. Be as may be, we shall remain 
faithful to the World Federation of World 
Unions.” 

Another sensational though briefer de- 
bate came when, on May 29, the Mapam 
introduced a resolution to send a tele- 
gram of greetings and congratulations to 
the Chinese Communists on the capture 
of Shanghai. Meir Grabovsky, who spoke 
in the name of Mapai, opposed the reso- 
lution because such a telegram, he said, 
would be tantamount to open support by 
the Histadruth of the Soviet Union and 
of world communism and secondly, be- 
cause Jews owe the Chinese National 
Government a debt of gratitude for open- 
ing the gates of China for Jewish refugees 
of Nazi terror and for being the first 
Asiatic country to grant recognition to 
Israel. After the resolution was voted 
down, the Mapam delegates and commu- 
nists stood up and sang the Internationale. 

It is difficult to prognosticate the future 
political alignments in Israel. Some ob- 
servers fear that the serious economic 
difficulties resulting from the absorption 
of a large number of immigrants which 
forced the Israeli government to adopt 
stringent austerity measures like a gen- 
eral cut in wages, might to some extent 
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increase the strength of the Mapam, But 
it can also be assumed that whatever 
strength the Mapam loses in some sec- 
tions of Israeli labor it can more than 
recoup its losses by gaining new support 
from the middle-class groups. Neverthe- 
less the Mapai leaders would do well to 
heed the following advice given by the 
Palestine Post: “The majority party, 
Mapai, must proceed with redoubled 
caution as it has not only to reckon with 
the resentment of the workers if their 
interests should appear infringed, but 
also with the position within the Hista- 
druth which is fully alive to the political 
opportunities feared.” 

The recent withdrawal of the Mapai 
from the Council on _ Soviet-Israeli 
Friendship and the organization of an 
Israel-U.S.T. Friendship League in which 
some of the prominent Mapai leaders 
took part, indicate that the Mapai leader- 
ship, in cooperation with the other parties 
in present government coalition, will con- 
tinue its present pro-Western and partic- 
ularly pro-American orientation, It is not 
unthinkable that as time goes on the 
Israeli government might well accept the 
suggestion made by Louis Hollander, 
President of the New York State Council 
of the C.I.O., and Vice President of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica that the Israel government make an 
application for inclusion in the Marshall 
plan. 

In appraising the struggle between the 
Mapam and the Mapai at the Knesset and 
at the Histadruth Conventions one must 
ask the question put by the middle-road 
Tel Aviv daily Haaretz contained in an 
editorial on the Histadruth Convention: 
“Between these two fundamental ap- 
proaches there is no bridging the gap and 
in the end the reformist group (the 
Mapai) usually combines with the center 
parties while the minority (Mapam) 
turns to communism. Will the same road 
be followed here?” 


By ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


When she was young 
She seldom spoke: 
Her young girl eyes 
To morning woke 
With a wonder 
Stripped of speech: 
The world was strangely 


Out of reach. 


Now bent by toil, 


Her children grown, 
She sits at evening 


Alone, 


Whispering, chatting, 


To herself 


Or to the clock 
Upon the shelf. 


No one listens, 

No one cares: 

No one passes 

On the stairs. 

Still the monologue 
Is spoken 

And the haunting 
Silence broken 


By the names 

Of those long dead. 
Soon the grey 

And nodding head 
Will be quiet 

And the ghost 

Of silence take 

What loved him most. 
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Portrait of an Old Woman 


ECENTLY a Justice of the Supreme 
JR cour of the United States sat on 

the witness stand in a New York 
trial and had his loyalty challenged by 
a government prosecutor. The same treat- 
ment was accorded the U.S. delegate to 
the United Nations with rank of Ambas- 
sador and to a federal district judge from 
Boston. This was in the celebrated trial 
of Alger Hiss in which these high gov- 
ernment officials had been called as char- 
acter witnesses for the defendant. The 
government attempted to attack these 
witnesses by showing their membership 
in allegedly “subversive” organizations, 
or associations with allegedly “subver- 
sive” individuals. The federal district 
judge was attacked because he had made 
a public speech endorsing the decision of 
Harvard University in refusing to oust 
from the campus a chapter of the Amer- 
ican Youth for Democracy, an allegedly 
“subversive” organization. The federal 
district judge had maintained in his 
speech and maintained on the witness 
stand that this organization, as well as 
any other organization, should be ac- 
corded full rights of freedom of speech 
and assembly so long as they violated no 
laws and did not come in conflict with 
any criminal statutes, 

Consider the full implications of this 
incident—a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Justice seeks, in a public trial, to 
cast reflections on the character, integ- 
rity, and loyalty of a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, the U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations, and a federal district 
judge because these individuals may have 
had associates or organizational connec- 
tions or espoused views of which the 
government attorney disapproved. How 
has it been possible for our country to 
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By DAVID REIN 


be turned so topsy-turvy that such high 
officials can be publicly challenged on 
such grounds? 

This new concept of loyalty to our 
government was initiated in recent his- 
tory by the notorious House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. The commit- 
tee took upon itself the function of de- 
termining what individuals and what or- 
ganizations in the United States were 
“un-American” in the committee’s eyes. 
In the course of this determination, the 
committee was concerned not with 
whether any of these individuals or or- 
ganizations engaged in criminal or un- 
lawful activities, but solely with their 
beliefs, opinions, and associations. The 
standard as to whether an individual’s 
opinions or beliefs or an organization’s 
platform were disloyal was simply 
whether or not it was in accord with the 
views held by the Committee. Thus, in 
the Committee’s eyes, it was disloyal to 
the United States to support Loyalist 
Spain, to advocate friendship with the 
Soviet Union, to oppose Chiang-Kai-Shek, 
to advocate limitations on property rights, 
to criticize the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

By use of this novel standard of agree- 
ment or disagreement with the viewpoint 
of committee members, a tremendous 
number and variety of organizations re- 
ceived the Committee’s stamp of disap- 
proval: among them, American Friends 
of Spanish Democracy; American In- 
vestors Union, Inc.; American Labor 
Party; Book Find Club; Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Harry Bridges; Citizens’ Com- 
mittee to Aid Locked-out Hearst Em- 
ployees; Committee for a Boycott Against 
Japanese Aggression; Committee to De- 
fend Angelo Herndon; Commonwealth 
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College; Consumers Union; Federated 
Press; Group Theatre; International Juri- 
dical Association; League of Women 
Shoppers; Methodist Federation for So- 
cial Service; Milk Consumer’s Protective 
Committee; Mooney Defense Committee; 
National Committee to Abolish the Poll 
Tax; Nature Friends of America; Non- 
Partisan Committee for the Re-election 
of Vito Marcantonio; Progressive Citizens 
of America; Scottsboro Defense Com- 
mittee; Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare; Sweethearts of Servicemen. 


Once these standards were adopted, 
they snowballed into a pyramid. Individ- 
uals were disloyal because they associ- 
ated with other allegedly “subversive” 
individuals or belonged to allegedly “sub- 
versive” organizations. Organizations 
were disloyal because they numbered 
among their members or sponsors alleg- 
edly “subversive” individuals. The Com- 
mittee thus applied the doctrine of guilt 
by association by a system of crossfertil- 
ization, It published a chart which lists 
vertically the names of fifty individuals 
(including Melvyn Douglas, Lewis Gan- 
nett, Frank P. Graham, Stanley Isaacs, 
Gardner Jackson, Frank Kingdon, Freda 
Kirchwey, Ludwig Lore, and Reinhold 
Neibuhr, and horizontally the names of 
twenty-five organizations or activities (the 
latter including the acts of contributing 
to certain periodicals, having works pub- 
lished by certain publishers, and signing 
an open letter for closer cooperation with 
the Soviet Union). Within the boxes 
formed by the intersecting vertical and 
horizontal lines a check was placed to 
show with what organizations and activ- 
ities each of the individuals listed was 
identified. From this chart, presumably, 
one is to conclude that the persons named 
are subversive by virtue of their affilia- 
tion with the organizations, and the or- 
ganizations are subversive because of the 
persons who are affiliated with them. 

All of this fantastic nonsense would be 
bad enough if limited to the notorious 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
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tivities. But on March 12, 1947, the Pres- 
ident of the United States made it the 
official policy of the government by his 
promulgation of the loyalty order. Ac- 
cording to that order, fitness to hold a 
job in the government was to be deter- 
mined by an employee’s associations and 
ideas and opinions. The Attorney General 
was specifically directed to prepare a list 
of organizations which he considered to 
be subversive. 

How has this program worked? Pretty 
much the way one would expect. The 
standard of loyalty for government em- 
ployees has become more or less conform- 
ity to the ideas and opinions of whoever 
sits on the loyalty boards. Some boards 
may be more fair-minded than others, 
but even the fair-minded boards can 
judge “loyalty” only in terms of their 
own predilections. This is necessarily so 
since the inquiry into an employee’s loy- 
alty is not what did he do, but what does 
he think, whom does he know. Employees 
have been discharged solely on the 
grounds of their acquaintance with other 
allegedly “subversive” individuals. In- 
quiries inevitably run into the line of 
what the employee thinks and reads. 
Following are some typical questions 
from records of the loyalty hearings: 

(1) Do you think she might have been 
an extremist about civil liberties—race 
discrimination—questions of that nature? 

(2) Have any of your neighbors made 
complaints about having Negroes in your 
home? 

(3) You testified he was generally in 
favor of the Marshall Plan. What part of 
the Marshall Plan is he not in favor of? 

(4) Do you feel he is loyal to the 
Loyalty Program? 

(5) What do you think democracy is? 

(6) I understand you fought for repeal 
of Executive Order 9835, which is the 
order under which the Loyalty Board is 
proceeding. Why did you want that re- 
pealed? Why did you want the Loyalty 
Board repealed? 

(7) What kind of books did you buy? 
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(8) I am asking what you thought. 

(9) I am interested in your ideas, 

(10) You took all the courses that had 
radicalism in them at college, didn’t you? 

(11) You found the Liberal Club (in 
college) rather congenial to your phil- 
osophy? 

(12) Did you ever discuss current 
events? 

(13) Did you consider yourself left to 
the center when you were a student? 

(14) What, in your opinion, are the 
weaknesses in our so-called American 
way of life? 

None of these questions are aberrations 
or unusual in their phrasing. On the 
contrary, they have become the norm. 
Given the basic premise of the Loyalty 
Order, that it is the concern of the gov- 
ernment whom its employees know and 
what they think, these become pertinent 
and relevant inquiries. 

Much criticism has been levelled and 
correctly so at the failure of the loyalty 
program to furnish procedural safeguards, 
that the loyalty boards are free to act on 
information which is not disclosed to the 
employee, that the employee is not con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him 
and has no right to cross-examination. 

As serious as these defects are, they do 
not present the basic problem in a loy- 
alty hearing. I can testify, as a lawyer, 
that the most baffling aspect of a loyalty 
hearing is the inability to determine what 
the issues are. We have developed over 
the course of centuries certain basic con- 
cepts in Anglo-American law applicable 
in legal proceedings. Among these con- 
cepts are the definitions of issues. Thus 
typically in law school, problems are 
given in terms of facts. Thus if a plaintiff 
in a court case proves facts (1) (2) and 
(3), the legal consequences are that he 
should recover a verdict. Normally, when 
a lawyer goes into court, he knows that 
if he is to win a case for a plaintiff he 
must prove (1) (2) and (3); a lawyer 
for a defendant knows he must disprove 
these facts. If he offers evidence as to 
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(4) and (5), the opposing lawyer will 
argue to the court that such evidence 
should be excluded since it has no bear- 
ing on the issues. The court will rule that 
the evidence is relevant or irrelevant. 
But no such rules obtain in a loyalty 
hearing. In a loyalty hearing, anything 
and everything may be relevant since no 
one has bothered to define what loyalty 
means, As used and applied by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in the President’s program, and by other 
proponents of “loyalty” oaths and loyalty 
programs, it means nothing more nor less 
than conformity with the ideas and 
opinions of those who prepared these 
programs. 


A distinguished historian, Henry Steele 
Commager, has discussed this new con- 
cept of loyalty. He said: 


What is the new loyalty? It is, above all, con- 
formity. It is the uncritical and unquestioning 
acceptance of America as it is—the political in- 
stitutions, the social relationships, the economic 
practices. It rejects inquiry into the race ques- 
tion or socialized medicine, or public housing, 
or into the wisdom or validity of our foreign 
policy. It regards as particularly heinous any 
challenge to what is called ‘the system of pri- 
vate enterprise, identifying that system with 
Americanism. It abandons evolution, repudiates 
the once popular concept of progress, and re- 
gards America as a finished product, perfect 
and complete. 

Professor Commager also indicated 
how foreign this concept was to our en- 
tire historical tradition. 


Those who would impose upon us a new con- 
cept of loyalty not only assume that this is 
possible, but have the presumption to write the 
definition. We are reminded of Whitman’s de- 
fiance of the ‘never-ending audacity of elected 
persons. Who are those who would set the 
standards of loyalty? They are Rankins and 
Bilbos, officials of the D.A.R, and the Legion 
and the N.A.M., Hearsts and McCormicks. May 
we not say of Rankin’s harangues on loyalty 
what Emerson said of Webster at the time of 
the Seventh of March speech: “The word honor 
in the mouth of Mr. Webster is like the word 
love in the mouth of a whore.” 

What do men know of loyalty who make a 
mockery of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights, whose energies are dedicated 
to stirring up race and class hatreds, who would 
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straitjacket the American spirit? What indeed 
do they know of America—the America of Sam 
Adams and Tom Paine, of Jackson’s defiance of 
the Court and Lincoln’s celebration of labor, of 
Thoreau’s essay on Civil Disobedience and 
Emerson’s championship of John Brown, of the 
America of the Fourierists and the Come- 
Outers, of cranks and fanatics, of socialists and 
anarchists? Who among American heroes could 
meet their tests, who would be cleared by their 
committees? Not Washington, who was a rebel. 
Not Jefferson, who wrote that all men are 
created equal and whose motto was ‘rebellion 
to tyrants is obedience to God.’ Not Garrison, 
who publicly burned the Constitution; or 
Wendell Phillips, who spoke for the under- 
privileged everywhere and counted himself a 
philosophical anarchist; not Seward of the 
Higher Law or Sumner of racial equality. Not 
Lincoln, who admonished us to have malice 
toward none, charity for all; or Wilson who 
warned that our flag was ‘a flag of liberty of 
opinion as well as of political liberty;’ or Jus- 
tice Holmes, who said that our Constitution is 
an experiment and that while that experiment 
is being made ‘we should be extremely vigilant 
against attempts to check the expression of 
opinions that we loathe and believe to be 
fraught with death.’ 

Thus the entire question of loyalty, so- 
called, is determined solely on the basis 
of who decides it. What may appear to 
be perfectly loyal and patriotic to you 
may appear to be disloyal and unpatriotic 
to your next-door neighbor, or if not to 
him because he agrees with you, then to 
the chap who lives in another section of 
town and is of a different racial, educa- 
tional, or economic background. This 
axiom that loyalty can be judged only if 
one first determines loyalty to whom and 
loyalty to what set of ideas is not altered 
one bit because the judge of loyalty is 
some government official. The question 
still remains of what your standards are 
and what it is you are testing. 

The government, of course, gets around 
this whole matter very neatly by keeping 
unstated and undefined what the stan- 
dards are. I had occasion some time ago 
to represent an organization which was 
placed on the Attorney General’s list, 
and in the course of that representation 
I called upon the appropriate official of 
the Department of Justice. I received a 
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very polite and cordial hearing, and the 
official assured me that he had an open 
mind and would be glad to receive any 
evidence I could submit to show that he 
was wrong and that my client was not 
disloyal. I said fine—well what evidence 
did you rely on in reaching your conclu- 
sion and what type of evidence would 
persuade you that your conclusion was 
wrong. And then and there we broke 
down. The official could, or at least would, 
only tell me that they had relied on no 
specific evidence and he couldn’t think 
of any specific evidence that would dem- 
onstrate error. What he had relied on, 
he said, was the total picture. He ex- 
plained in great detail the care they took 
in such cases. In the first place a compre- 
hensive report was written by the F.B.I. 
This was reviewed carefully by an expert 
staff, expert in telling who was or who 
was not subversive. The staff made re- 
commendations. The report and the re- 
commendations were reviewed separately 
by each Assistant Attorney General, the 
Solicitor General and the Attorney Gen- 
eral himself before any organization was 
put on the list. If any one of these officials 
had any questions or doubts, the whole 
matter would be carefully discussed in 
conference. Unfortunately at no stage in 
the proceedings, was the organization 
under attack permitted to present its po- 
sition if any, and unfortunately, the or- 
ganization could not learn the contents 
of the report relating to it. I indicated 
my interest in this somewhat elaborate 
proceeding and one which the Justice 
official considered furnished numerous 
safeguards. I inquired whether, if he 
couldn’t tell me what the contents of the 
report were, could he at least tell me 
what the standards were, or what was 
discussed at some of these conferences 
by these eminent and respectable officials. 
My question seemed to be an impossible 
one for the official to answer because 
apparently there weren’t any clear stan- 
dards. So far as I could gather from what 
the representative of the Department of 
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Justice could tell me, these high govern- 
ment officials merely discussed “the whole 
picture.” I was assured that if I had any 
additional information to submit, they 
would be glad to consider such informa- 
tion in connection with the “whole pic- 
ture.” I thanked the gentleman for his 
courtesy, but indicated to him that as an 
attorney I would find it impossible to 
present any kind of case, if the govern- 
ment could not inform me what the is- 
sues were, or what was relevant, what 
irrelevant. In short it was bad enough to 
be denied a hearing, but there was no 
purpose in having a hearing if you could 
never find what the hearing was about. 

There can be no gainsaying the oppor- 
tunities afforded by such procedure and 
such standards for the operation of racial 
and religious bigotry and prejudice. The 
accusation has frequently been made that 
the loyalty program has discriminated 
against Negroes, Jews, and the foreign- 
born. The charge, of course, has been 
equally vehemently denied. But if loyalty 
is to be determined on the basis of con- 
fidential data and without defined stan- 
dards, as is the case today, then neces- 
sarily so long as there is anti-Semitism, 
and anti-Negro sentiment, these will of 
necessity operate as factors in any such 
program, If government officials dislike 
Jews or Negroes or Catholics, the loyalty 
program furnishes an excellent opportu- 
nity to get rid of them. Indeed the pre- 
judice need not be held by the govern- 
ment officials who sit and judge—a so- 
called confidential informant may give 
vent to his bigotry and prejudice by 
charging “disloyalty.” Experience shows 
that usually this charge will be taken at 
face value, the name of the confidential 
informant will remain undisclosed, and 
no opportunity will be given to the ac- 
cused to check the story or refute it. 
Thus, it is clear, that whenever racial or 
religious prejudice exists, a program such 
as the loyalty program will give free play 
for its operation and for the effectuation 
of its evil ends. 
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We have shown how this concept of 
loyalty as meaning conformity or agree- 
ment with the ideas of whoever judges 
loyalty, originating with the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, was 
first given formal recognition and gov- 
ernmental sanction in the President’s 
Loyalty Program. From there it has 
spread in epidemic fashion so that its 
insidious doctrine has now invaded state, 
city, and county governments, our public 
schools and our universities, labor unions, 
and many other fields of industry and 
endeavor. It is fair to say that this con- 
cept that people may hold jobs in gov- 
ernment, or education, or even in private 
industry, only if they indicate conformity 
with the dominant political and economic 
viewpoints of the community is now all- 
pervasive. Every day more and more 
pressure is being brought to stamp out 
dissent and minority views as disloyal 
and unpatriotic. 


There is only one remedy to combat 
this virus. It does not lie in the adoption 
of half-measures such as the improve- 
ment of procedures, or in the narrowing 
of the impact of the program so that only 
certain minority groups are considered 
disloyal. Indeed, the very nature of the 
concept of loyalty as being unquestioning 
conformity makes it impossible for such 
half-measures to be effective. What is 
necessary is that the entire concept be 
repudiated and that this nation return 
to fundamentals; that we once again ad- 
here to the basic American principle that 
individuals are to be punished only for 
their acts and deeds not for their thoughts 
and beliefs. A return to such standards 
does not mean that we cannot punish or 
expel from government individuals who 
engage in treasonable acts, in sabotage, 
espionage, or any other unlawful con- 
duct. It means that we must put an end 
to this concept of identifying dissent with 
disloyalty and that we must return to 
the basic concept of American life: that 
an individual is responsible for what he 
does and not for what he thinks. 





















ELLEK AND WARREN’S Theory of 
Literature* having incited the 
ensuing discussion, a word or 


two should be said of it. The publisher 
proclaims it as “an important milestone 
in the study of literature,” a remark 
which should not unduly prejudice the 
reader in its disfavor, for it is well-known 
that publishers will say anything. The 
book unfortunately, however, stirs preju- 
dice in its own right, by the style in 
which it is written and by its form and 
manner. The style is in reality two-fold, 
one reasonably clear and competent for 
its purpose, and the other not unjustly 
represented by the following excerpt: 

But this conception of the literary work of 
art as a stratified system of norms still leaves 
undetermined the actual mode of existence of 
this system. To deal with this matter properly 
we should have to settle such controversies as 
those of nominalism versus realism, mentalism 
versus behaviourism—in short, all the chief 
problems of epistemology. For our purposes, 
however, it will be sufficient to avoid two op- 
posites, extreme Platonism and extreme nomi- 
nalism. There is no need to hypostalize or “reify” 
this system of norms, to make it a sort of arche- 
typal idea presiding over a timeless realm of 
essences. The literary work of art has not the 
same ontological status as the idea of a triangle 

= ee 

It was Mathew Arnold’s boast—a poor 
one—that he had no understanding of 
philosophy. Yet his ignorance had its 
virtues. Nowhere in his criticism do I 
recall the use of the terms “ontology” 
and “epistemology” along with their cus- 
tomary fellows equally inappropriate to 
the field of polite letters. Sociology and 
pedagogy borrow such terminologies to 


*Theory of Literature, by Rene Wellek and 
Austin Warren. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 403 pp. 
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By CARL GRABO 


give impressiveness to their common- 
places, but literary criticism surely has 
no need of them. 

Under various chapter headings such 
as “Literature and Biography,” “Litera- 
ture and Psychology,” “Literature and 
Ideas” the book rapidly surveys the chief 
works which have approached the study 
of literature from these points of view— 
not works primarily of literary criticism 
that is, but scientific studies of literature 
as a social document or as material for 
psychological analysis. Other chapters 
grouped under the heading “The Intrin- 
sic Study of Literature” are attempts 
through the scientific and analytical ap- 
proach to explain how certain patterns 
of sounds and words can create an 
esthetic experience. 

The range of critics cited from various 
continental literatures—Russian, Polish, 
Czech, French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian—is dazzling. Unfortunately, they 
are so many that the space devoted to 
each is necessarily small and their evalu- 
ation negligible, much to this effect: 
‘Tovarisch in his study of secondary ac- 
cents in the Kalevala differs from Hasen- 
pfeffer in his study of the Niebelungen 
Lied. There seems much to be said for 
both points of view, Clearly it is a sub- 
ject that demands further study.’ We 
have, therefore, in many of these chap- 
ters little more than a descriptive bibli- 
ography which had been better formally 
so presented. As discussion and interpre- 
tation it is too scant. Also the reader is 
made uncomfortable by this array of 
unknown names and the suspicion grows 
that these scientific or pseudo-scientific 
treatises are but one more instance of 
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science thrusting its coarse fingers into 
forbidden places. 

The authors could profitably recall 
Roger Fry’s essay on Art and Psycho- 
analysis, a paper read before the British 
Association of Psychologists, in which 
Fry demonstrated beyond refutation that 
Freud and his school knew neither what 
was art nor what constituted a true artist. 
Apparently to the psychoanalysts any 
daub was art and any neurotic egoist 
who daubed, an artist. Science reaches 
out, justifiably enough, to attempt the 
explanation of anything unexplained. But 
in the arts, in esthetics, it would do well 
to tread cautiously and above all to real- 
ize, that in the attempt to explain the 
cause and the nature of esthetic experi- 
ence it is dealing with immaterial things 
or the symbols of immaterial things, 
words which are the symbols of emotion. 
It is a serious criticism of Wellek and 
Warren’s work that they are uucritical 
of science and scientific method in the 
exploration of esthetic experience. 


2 


The book, no doubt, has its uses, bib- 
liographical chiefly and as stimulating 
inquiry into fields of criticism. In its con- 
cluding chapter it makes sensible sug- 
gestions for reform of the graduate 
schools of literature and the require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree. These sug- 
gestions are not new and are in effect in 
some institutions, The authors seem to 
recognize, rather dimly, the danger of 
pedantry in university instruction in 
English, though emphasis upon further 
inquiry into the fields of study recom- 
mended in their book would increase 
rather than diminish academic pedantry. 

Pedantry is no new disease. Academic 
institutions are prone to attract the pe- 
dantic type of mind and to foster it, es- 
pecially in the fields of literature and the 
humanities. The “hod-men of science,” in 
Huxley’s phrase, are their scientific 
brothers. In theology the bigot and the 
formalist are pedants similar in kind, and 
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in politics the party member who votes 
Republican or Democratic because he 
always has done so and his father before 
him; or the servile mind which uncriti- 
cally follows some leader. The pedant is 
one who desires a fixed philosophy, a 
body of doctrine, a book of rules by 
which to play the game. He is given to 
hair-splitting distinctions in the refine- 
ment of and application of these rules. 
But the rightness of the rules he does 
not question. They are his guide and 
staff. Within the closed circle of their 
jurisdiction he finds security and spirit- 
ual peace. 

In the realm of literary criticism the 
pedant seeks a formula by which he can 
pass judgment upon works of literature. 
Thus critics in the age of Dryden de- 
plored Shakespeare’s failure to observe 
the classic unities of dramatic composi- 
tion. And I have myself heard a college 
instructor declare that he had found 
Shelley’s lyrics conformable to Aristotle’s 
principles and so acceptable to his school 
of criticism. In this particular judgment 
he would be violently opposed by the 
school of criticism to which Messrs. 
Wellek and Warren seemingly adhere; 
for there are several of these coteries, 
cliques, or sects of modern critics, each 
hostile to all the rest as being purveyors 
of an impure doctrine. 

To the pedant it is less important what 
the faith may be to which he adheres 
than that he shall have companionship 
in his beliefs, a leader to give him orders, 
and a body of rules for his governance. 
He wishes security and in acceptance and 
obedience he finds it, Like the medieval 
schoolmen he finds his intellectual exer- 
cise within the arena of his prescribed 
faith. From endless speculation as to the 
numbers of angels who can dance upon 
the point of a needle he derives his suffici- 
ent intellectual satisfaction. 
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The resemblance of critical cliques to 
political and religious groups is apparent 
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and their accelerated growth and influ- 
ence is symptomatic of the general re- 
actionary trend of our time. In literary 
criticism as in religion and politics the 
current of thought swings to some period 
of the past—to ancient Greece, to the age 
of Thomas Aquinas, to the metaphysical 
poets of the seventeenth century: in short 
to any other age than our own with its 
uncertainties and its lack of faith. We 
want something in which to believe, 
something to which we may cling. The 
converts to dogmatic religion, the apos- 
tates to faith in democracy, the blind 
followers of fuehrers, all these are seek- 
ing to recover a lost age of faith. They 
think the course of history reversible. 
And they know too little of those periods 
of history and those long dead civiliza- 
tions they admire to realize that never 
can they be recovered. The spirit of our 
age, the growth in knowledge and the 
change in the ways and beliefs effected 
in the intervening centuries, make a re- 
turn to any past era or any approximation 
thereto impossible. We can only by such 
reversions obscure the issues which we 
must face and so delay their solution. 


Nevertheless the flight from the present 
to some refuge in the past continues and 
is peculiarly and violently evident in the 
fields of literature, the humanities, and 
religion—realms of human experience 
which are least vulnerable to the experi- 
mental methods of science, though science 
may be invoked, as in aesthetics, to sup- 
ply proofs, more or less plausible, in sup- 
port of the predilections of this or another 
coterie. In this flight from freedom to 
dogmatism there are some striking anal- 
ogies to the Hitler movement, with its 
denial of personal freedom, its worship 
of the fuehrer, and its blind acceptance 
of his decrees. 

Messrs. Wellek and Warren are evi- 
dently of the school of T. S. Eliot, They 
seemingly accept his authority, his critical 
judgments, and speculate wistfully as to 
what the Harvard graduate school in 
English literature might be under his 
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leadership. Apparently they share his 
belief in the all-importance of the meta- 
physical poets, though they do not de- 
clare openly, as does John Crowe Ran- 
som, lack of interest in all poetry subse- 
quent to John Donne. But that they obey 
the dictates of the fuehrer is evident in 
their remarks on Shelley. 


4 


It is no accident that Shelley to this 
school of criticism, is anathema. Their 
hostility is due to much more than dis- 
approval of style and form of which they 
speak so largely. On form alone they 
should approve of Shelley, one of the 
most classical of English poets, grounded 
in Greek both in philosophy and literary 
style. Their antagonism is fundamentally 
spiritual, religious, and political. Shelley 
is individualistic and anarchistic, a non- 
conformist, the eternal rebel. He is re- 
ligious but the enemy of religious institu- 
tions. He is anti-authoritarian, anti-aristo- 
cratic; he is equalitarian, democratic, and 
the opponent of all dogmatisms. With 
such an adversary this school of thought 
cannot cope. Shelley’s importance is 
therefore minimized. He is not critically 
examined. No effort is made to under- 
stand or controvert him, He is merely 
dismissed as of slight significance. In so 
doing, the authors are following the prac- 
tise of T. S. Eliot himself. 

In a singularly ill-informed and super- 
ficial essay on Shelley, Eliot betrays both 
ignorance and arrogance. The arrogance 
is apparently characteristic. Whether an 
equal ignorance pervades all his criticism 
I have not sought to know, though his 
comments on Matthew Arnold are little 
better than those on Shelley. Two such 
instances suffice. I cannot believe Mr. 
Eliot’s judgments on literature important 
if he can write as he does on both 
Shelley and Arnold. 

Messrs. Wellek and Warren have this 
to say of Shelley: 


Does the fact that we can show Shelley to 
have progressed, at a certain time of his life, 
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from the crude materialism of Godwin to some 
sort of Platonic idealism, make him a better 
poet or a worse? Can the impression that 
Shelley’s poetry is vague, monotonous, and 
boring, which seems to be the experience of a 
new generation of readers, be refuted by show- 
ing that, properly interpreted, his philosophy 
made sense in its time, or that this or that pas- 
sage is not meaningless but alludes to contem- 
porary scientific or pseudo-scientific concep- 
tions? All these criteria are surely based on 
the intellectualist misunderstanding, on a con- 
fusion of the functions of philosophy and art, 
on a misunderstanding of the way ideas actually 
enter into literature. 


What is striking in this passage is, first, 
its pronouncement of a literary judgment 
based purely on a personal matter of 
taste, an emotional reaction, whereas it 
is ostensibly the purpose of the book to 
advocate some scheme of values and 
judgments such as transcend mere per- 
sonal likes and dislikes and approach some 
objective standard. The writers pro- 
nounce judgment—hiding behind the per- 
sonal prejudices of a “new generation of 
readers”—that Shelley is “monotonous 
and boring.” This is criticism of a type 
which the writers profess to deplore, a 
purely personal and esthetic judgment, a 
judgment not based on evidence, princi- 
ples of criticism, or what not. Prejudice, 
in short. It affords, to be sure, a wholly 
legitimate basis for criticism, being in 
effect Anatole France’s statement con- 
cerning the experience of the soul wan- 
dering among masterpieces, (Though the 
authors would not for a moment admit 
anything of Shelley’s to be a master- 
piece.) The chief objection to the writers’ 
employment of the method is that it is 
wholly and brazenly in contradiction of 
their professed critical philosophy. Also, 
unless a literary judgment is to be classed 
not merely as a prejudice but as criticism, 
it should be supported by analysis and 
argument. Why do I find Shelley—or 
Pope, or the metaphysical poets, or 
Gerard Manley Hopkins—boring or tedi- 
ous or a waste of time? The reasoned 
answer to that is criticism. Such criticism 
the authors do not provide. 
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The further question of the legitimacy 
of philosophy’s place in poetry cannot be 
answered briefly. Yet to deny the union 
of poetry and philosophy a place in art 
is to rule out a considerable body of 
English poetry hitherto considered im- 
portant and esthetically satisfying. Also 
I read on the jacket of a recent anthology 
of Russian poetry: “The reader . . . sees 
everywhere the Russian belief that poetry 
and philosophy should be wedded.” The 
Russians do not in art and literature 
weigh heavily with us at the moment; 
neither, to Messrs. Wellek and Warren 
or to T. S. Eliot, does Shelley. So Shel- 
ley’s belief that philosophical poetry is 
the highest form of poetry, as exemplified 
by Plato, Lucretius, and Dante, will by 
these critics be merely ignored. 

To understand a poet’s philosophy 
veiled in its metaphor and symbolism is 
not easy, especially if, as in Shelley’s 
case, its derivation is complex and if the 
synthesis is original and striking as well 
as singularly contemporary in its inci- 
dence. No one is obliged to undergo the 
study and thought required of such a 
pursuit—unless it be a critic, who has 
not the right to pronounce judgment 
without having made an effort to under- 
stand; and who backs his judgments with 
some arguments in proof. 
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In a passage of singular interest the 
authors of Theory of Literature lay bare 
the core of their critical position: 

The psychology of the reader, however inter- 
esting in itself or useful for pedagogical pur- 
poses, will always remain outside the object of 
literary study—the concrete work of art—and is 
unable to deal with the question of the struc- 
ture and value of the work of art. Psychological 
theories must be theories of effect and may lead 
in extreme cases to such criteria of the value 
of poetry as that proposed by A. E. Housman in 
a lecture, “The Name and Nature of Poetry” 
(1933), where he tells us, one hopes with his 
tongue in his cheek, that good poetry can be 
recognized by the thrill down our spine. This 
is on the same level as eighteenth-century 
theories which measured the quality of a 
tragedy by the amount of tears shed by the 
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audience or in the movie scout’s conception of the 
quality of a comedy on the basis of the number 
of laughs he has counted in the audience, Thus 
anarchy, skepticism, a complete confusion of 
values is the result of every psychological 
theory, as it must be unrelated either to the 
structure or the quality of a poem. 

Value and quality are the terms intro- 
duced here. But how are value and 
quality, one asks, to be recognized except 
emotionally and esthetically, let psychol- 
ogy and critical analysis lead where they 
may? How have our “classics” of litera- 
ture survived except as they have thrilled 
the spines of generations of readers? 
What readers? we may ask, and the 
answer to that is not simple. Let us say 
‘discriminating’ readers, which does not 
in itself wholly explain. But some value 
judgment there must be or else any piece 
of verse serves as well as another for the 
purpose of literary analysis. Symptoms of 
the perception of ‘beauty,’ a value ver- 
dict, are the thrill along the spine, and 
the lump in the throat. There are pas- 
sages of mathematical writing, says 
Whitehead, of such beauty as to bring 
tears to the eyes. So mathematics, too, 
has its esthetic values, something differ- 
ent, one supposes, from the practical 
utility of a theorem. 

The school of criticism which wishes 
to evaluate literature on some scientific 
fcrmula, to remove it from the realm of 
personal appreciation, to weigh it in the 
scales like a slab of butter, ignores one 
basic fact, which is that literature, and 
poetry in particular, is primarily emo- 
tional in content; its appeal is to the 
emotions, and it is necessarily judged by 
the quality and weight of that appeal. 
Poetry is emotion recollected in tranquil- 
ity says Wordsworth. The antithesis of 
poetry is not prose but science, says 
Coleridge. Poetry, says Hazlitt, is the 
record of passion and passion is the whole 
of life. We must surely conclude that the 
substance and aim of the arts is not that 
of science nor are these to be understood 
and their values weighed by the methods 
of scientific analysis. 
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Roger Fry, in the paper to which I 
have previously alluded, remarked plain- 
tively that he wished the Freudian critics, 
before telling the artist what he was 
trying to do and why he did it, would 
let the artist say what he thought he was 
trying to do and why he did it. But the 
poet’s understanding of his own craft is 
of little or no importance in the eyes of 
the critical theorists. The poet, they as- 
sume, is moved by compulsions which are 
to be interpreted only by that psycho- 
analyst, the critic. This seems to deny to 
poets honest horse sense and to ascribe 
to some divine afflatus, not conscious in- 
tent, their artistic purposes and techniques. 

That poets have conscious techniques 
should be self-evident. They have ever 
been experimenters, adapting forms bor- 
rowed from foreign sources, selecting and 
rejecting. They have not always taken the 
trouble to explain their own practises but 
there is, nevertheless, much on record. 
Pope explained his aesthetics and tech- 
niques adequately enough; Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley all said 
important things either about the aims 
or the methods of verse. Gerard Manley 
Hopkins explains and justifies his prac- 
tises, whatever one may think of them. 

It so happens that the novelists have 
done rather better in their own defense 
than have the poets, their motivations 
and techniques being perhaps more self- 
conscious. For it is true that poets, if they 
are good poets, test the musical effects of 
rhythms and diction by the ear rather 
than by any measuring rod of systematic 
analysis. He would be a poor poet who 
counted his syllables or who followed 
some numerical system in allocating his 
caesuras. His ear tells him the effect he 
seeks and in attaining that he is satisfied. 

So, too, with the total effect and the 
esthetic judgment. Here the determining 
of the cause and the evaluation of the 
result are even more subjective and less 
amenable to analysis, Let us be specific: 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 
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A night of memories and of sighs 

I consecrate to thee. 

Why is this quatrain poignant, stirring 
a deep emotion which is mixed of sorrow 
and the pleasure which lies in beauty? 
Or again: 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 

With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


These lines, I say, are poignant, moving. 
To recognize that fact is an emotional 
judgment, an esthetic judgment. I would 
say further that these passages are touch- 
stones of poetic taste. If their poignancy 
does not thrill your spine or comparably 
affect you, you have no business with 
poetry and had better be engaged in some 
other pursuit. For no analysis of words 
or rhythms, or even of content, will 
wholly explain their effect on the per- 
ceptive reader. That must be felt. 

Matthew Arnold has his limitations as 
a critic, as who has not, but his critical 
techniques employing touchstones is ex- 
cellent. He lays lines which he feels to 
be effective as poetry beside others which 
he feels are not. The diamond and the 
rhinestone are put side by side and the 
reader is left to evaluate them. Thus 
Arnold demonstrates the difference be- 
tween simplicité and simplesse, which is 
the difference between Wordsworth’s 
rustic poetry and Tennyson’s imitations. 
It is a difference which every sensitive 
reader will feel but which he cannot 
clearly define. With the contrasting pas- 
sages laid before him his aesthetic prefer- 
ence is sustained. Even so it is not wholly 
explained. Arnold relies on his readers’ 
taste to support the critical dictum that 
one passage is genuine and the other 
counterfeit. Taste, sensitivity, esthetic 
perception—call it what you will—is the 
final judge in the determination of what 
is good and what less good in art. 

To say this is not to deny the usefulness 
of scientific method to criticism of the 
arts. The employment of the Xray may 
serve to demonstrate the authenticity of 
a canvas though in nowise to determine 
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the esthetic value of that canvas. That it 
should have been painted by the master 
or by his pupil has nothing to do with its 
artistic worth. Value is determined by 
the judgment of those who gaze upon it. 
Critics of what I have called, perhaps 
invidiously, the pedantic school of criti- 
cism are, as has been sufficiently shown 
and could be shown much more fully, 
habitually given to personal judgments 
based wholly on taste. To this there is no 
objection provided the practise is above- 
board. So do we all build our philoso- 
phies, selécting those ideas which appeal 
to us and seeking to unify them into 
some sort of system. But why pretend 
that we are scientific in this, and that 
from critical systems so based we can 
extract some formula, some measuring 
rod, by which anyone, even one wholly 
insensitive to aesthetic values, can deter- 
mine what is good and what is not? Such 
practises smack of the methods of peda- 
gogy in which the teacher evaluates the 
student’s work by some code of arbitrary 
measurements, or the modern examina- 
tion systems by which an electrical re- 
cording machine determines the student’s 
grade. Education is sufficiently mechan- 
ized already without our further mech- 
anizing the arts and literature. For if we 
believe we have no individual taste and 
judgment, shortly we shall have none. 
Those who believe they have no freedom 
soon become slaves, like Hitler’s youth 
who surrendered soul and body to Satan: 
perhaps the most terrible of all the ter- 
rible spectacles the world has witnessed 
in our day. 

One of the memorable episodes of my 
grammar school days was the experience 
of my eighth grade class in parsing Whit- 
tier’s “Snow-Bound” from first to last. 
There was a time when I could have 
extracted from it every gerund and ge- 
rundive with a knowing proficiency. Re- 
grettably I have been unable since to 
regard the poem as a literary work or, 
in fact, to reread it at all. “Snow-Bound” 
is for me a closed book, In college, too, 
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I was in one of the last classes to employ 
Newcomer’s Rhetoric, which was based 
on the old classical rhetorics and recog- 
nized the innumerable figures of speech 
differentiated by classical rhetorians. 
Happily, saner text-books for use in 
courses of English composition soon came 
into vogue. With Barrett Wendell’s Eng- 
lish Composition dawned a brighter day 
for the unhappy students of composition 
courses. 

Now the circle has closed and we are 
back where we were, with rhetoric 
threatening to resume the place it once 
occupied in the medieval curriculum, 
though the composition teachers, so far 
as I know, have not yielded as yet to this 
scholastic reversion. It is now on a higher 
level than practicality that rhetoric seeks 
to reestablish itself, as a cultural disci- 
pline on a parity with mathematics. And 
yet, asserting its equality with science, it 
nevertheless resorts to scientific and 
pseudo-scientific methods to justify itself. 

But literary criticism, which is a branch 
of this rhetorical study, needs no ap- 
proval of science or recourse to scientific 
methods to justify itself. Literature, 
poetry in particular, being concerned 
largely with emotional experience and 
with the fusion of thought and emotion 
te the achievement of those satisfactions 
which we term aesthetic, is its own ex- 
cuse for being. It is neither more nor 
less important than science. Each com- 
plements the other. Science and art to- 
gether span the whole of human experi- 
ence. 

Education, therefore, should seek to re- 
store the arts, literature in especial, to 
the important place which they deserve 
in the cultural development of the young. 
In this respect the disciplines of Athens 
or of Elizabethan England offer more 
promising models than do the Middle 
Ages. To write poetry was no effeminate 
pastime of an Elizabethan explorer or 
soldier. No more was his ability to play 
some musical instrument or to take his 
part and read at sight in a madrigal or 
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round. Art and literature in our age of 
scientific accomplishment are thought of 
as embellishments to living, frills, the 
amusements of our leisure, 

The rhetorical and critical reversions 
which we observe around us are muddle- 
headed efforts to restore the balance be- 
tween art and science—that, and symp- 
toms, as I have said, of the panicky 
retreat from reality which is evident in 
our political and religious conservatism, 
our effort to recover from the past some 
stability in a world of flux and uncer- 
tainty. We could treat them as passing 
fads, as eddies in the stream of thought 
of no more significance and importance 
in the long run than the Della Cruscan 
school of poetry. No heavy-handed Gif- 
ford need employ a sledge-hammer to 
them, They will perish in due time and 
be no more than foot-notes to literary 
history. 

So one might hope and believe were it 
not for the influence which they are gain- 
ing in the English faculties of universi- 
ties. For once they have a foothold there 
they become a genuinely sinister influ- 
ence in the formation of educated literary 
taste. Only the exceptional college stu- 
dent can resist the propaganda of his 
instructors. What they tell him he should 
read and admire and for what reasons, 
that he will largely believe. In many in- 
stances, to be sure, he will admit sadly 
that what he has been taught is not for 
him. If this is culture, he will think, I 
am doomed to be illiterate. This, though 
a healthy reaction to pedantic instruction, 
is wholly negative and does not consti- 
tute an education. A college surely should 
develop the artistic and critical powers 
of its students and above all teach them 
to enjoy music, pictures, and poetry. 
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That this is a difficult task, much more 
difficult than to teach precepts, rules, 
formulae, analytical methods and all the 
rest which constitute a body of doctrine, 
is of course true. Also it is more difficult 
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to find instructors competent to the es- 
thetic task and to gauge the degree of 
their competency. Men so competent do 
exist, but admittedly they are rare. I re- 
call one, of my undergraduate days, in 
particular—William Vaughn Moody, an 
able poet too little remembered at the 
moment. With him I had a course on the 
Elizabethan drama which he conducted 
in the simplest manner. Incidentally, he 
required a heavy load of reading—50 to 
60 plays in a course of twelve weeks— 
and my chief knowledge of the Eliza- 
bethan drama derives from that reading, 
upon which we had to stand a rigorous 
examination. For himself he brought a 
play to class each day and talked about 
it: its construction, its method and skill 
in characterization, its diction, and the 
quality of its verse. The explication de 
texte was not too elaborate, too minute, 
or too protracted. The emphasis was upon 
a sympathetic appreciation of a piece of 
dramatic writing with some analysis of 
its technique. 

Today were you so lucky as to have 
a Moody on your faculty he would have 
small chance to teach the Elizabethan 
drama. For he was not a specialist in this 
subject and probably knew very little of 
its critical literature. He was merely a 
cultured man, well-read in the classics 
of literature, not alone of English. He 
was also a practising poet, and a good 
one. He believed that poetry should be 
simple, sensuous, and impassioned and 
also that it might be deeply philosophical 
in content. He would not have cared for 
any cult of obscurantism. Nor would he 
have believed that the final word had 
been said by Aristotle, or Pope, or T. S. 
Eliot or any other critic big or little. Not 
radical himself in his poetic practises, he 
would have been interested in and have 
approved genuine experimentation that 
promised to enlarge the technique of 
verse. He would, in short, have been 
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more radical, more hospitable to innova- 
tion, than a generation which finds its 
inspiration not in the past as a whole, as 
a broad cultural stream with many con- 
fluents, but in some minor tributary, per- 
haps shallow or turbid in its flow. 


It is supremely important that univer- 
sity faculties, faculties of literature in 
especial, should attempt the difficult task 
of providing teachers who are conserva- 
tive in the best sense—that is conservers 
of the best in the past—and yet who 
realize that literature, like society, like 
life itself, is an evolution; who therefore 
welcome experimentation and change. It 
is a pious hope, a counsel of perfection, 
that any literary faculty should be wholly 
so constituted. But the recognition of 
pedantry we can perhaps a little extend 
by speaking out and so check its too 
rapid growth. Pedants we have always 
had and shall have. Let us have as few 
of them as possible. The educational pro- 
cess itself, if it succeeds at all in opening 
the minds of youth, in helping youth to 
think for itself, to learn from the past 
what is useful for its future, should aid 
in the detection and suppression of 
pedantry. 

















Portrait of the Jew in American Drama 


LaEL: I’ve avoided rather speaking to you about 
your—special experience. I’ve avoided it in 
a mistaken effort to keep your mind off it— 
but aren’t you mistaking a mass antagonism 
for a personal one? Hugo, you don’t want 
to develop a persecution mania. 

Hueco: Is it a mania for the persecuted to believe 
in the reality of persecution? 


—‘Rain from Heaven” by S. N. BEHRMAN 





“We are all dead,” said the Hungarian- 
Jewish dramatist Molnar to the Ameri- 
can-Jewish dramatist Behrman. “We 
walk around, shadows among shadows, 
ghosts of what we were, in a world that 
does not know us and that we only 
faintly comprehend.” 

This expression of a stranger in a 
strange land is a universal one that seems 
to permeate the work of even the most 
gifted highly assimilated Jewish writers. 
There is always a striving after a star, a 
goal that is beyond the reach of mortal 
man. But, as Behrman observes, “Most 
of the refugees feel far from dead; the 
successful ones exert themselves mightily 
to get into the stream.” 

When we look at the various ways the 
Jew has been portrayed on the American 
stage, we are regarding not only what all 
native playwrights have had to say about 
Jewish characters but what Jewish play- 
wrights, who have been numerous, also 
have had to say about other Jews. For it 
would seem logical that Jews should un- 
derstand the nature of the Jewish char- 
acter—if anyone can—and delineate it 
with sympathetic understanding. This, on 
the whole, has been true, and we have, 
therefore, the situation of a stage that is 
much less tainted with anti-Semitism 
than the actual political, social, and work- 
a-day world of the American scene which 
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that stage represents. We have a body of 
American plays which not only preach 
against anti-Semitism in some _ cases 
(Hellman’s “Tomorrow the World;” S. N. 
Behrman’s “Rain from Heaven”) but we 
have in addition plays which present the 
Jewish people and Jews individually in a 
realistic, reasonable, and fair light as hu- 
man beings with their follies and foibles, 
nobility and ignobility that characterize 
any group of people, good and bad. “In 
modern times,” Coleman points out, 
“while the Jew is still introduced occa- 
sionally as the villian, the comic, or less 
often, as an exalted character—as a rule 
he is not distinguished, because of race, 
from other characters. This is due to the 
fact that in modern times he is an integral 
part of society and is so considered. Any 
play which depicts social life and condi- 
tions occasionally includes a Jewish char- 
acter without necessarily causing him to 
stand out as a Jew. Moreover, inasmuch 
as Jews predominate or are largely repre- 
sented in certain businesses and occupa- 
tions, it is usual and perhaps inevitable 
that a Jewish name should be given to a 
character representing such business or 
occupation.” 

This has been particularly true of late 
in the moving picture industry, which we 
do not intend to discuss here at any 
length. But simply in passing we should 
note that only recently three movies have 
won wide acclaim by virtue of exposing 
a festering sore on the face of our democ- 
racy: “Crossfire,” “Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment,” and “Earth and High Heaven.” In 
addition, during the war, such moving 
pictures as “The Mortal Storm,” “Escape,” 
“Address Unknown,” “This Land is 
Mine,” and “Pride of the Marines” de- 
serve mention. The latter, produced at 
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the end of the war, was an outspoken 
discourse on many of the dark spots of 
American democracy, and delivered an 
eloquent attack on discrimination in this 
country which had added force because 
it was presented by a character in an 
American Marine uniform. 

The picture in the American theatre 
has not, of course, always been so rosy. 
There is a whole group of plays with 
Jewish characters who were supposed to 
be “mirth-provoking” but were, in addi- 
tion, the butt of a cruel kind of comedy. 

Formerly the stage Irishman paraded 
with green whiskers and a corrugated 
brogue until the Irish arose en masse 
and smote him hip and thigh. Their most 
effective weapon was, naturally, the 
growth of the Irish National Theatre and 
in it a body of beautiful poetic plays by 
Synge, O’Casey, Yeats, and Lady Greg- 
ory. The stage Jew with hooked nose, 
flapping hands, sing-song English and 
Yiddish expletives, artificial dialogue and 
reprehensible character, survived much 
longer. The stage Irishman, while funny, 
was at the same time winsome, lovable, 
and chivalrous. Not so the stage Jew. The 
latter, when he was not merely comical, 
was drawn as repulsive and contemptible, 
with no pride of ancestry, ready to sacri- 
fice everything for money, sycophantic 
and craven, the beneficiary and inciter of 
crimes which he dared not commit. The 
Jewish community was always at odds 
whether to fight this devil with irony or 
with fire. The Anti-Defamation League 
was organized for the purpose of pre- 
venting the production of plays which 
gave an untrue or unfair portrayal of 
Jews and of securing the elimination of 
objectionable matter from such plays. 

In the United States in the twenties, 
“Abie’s Irish Rose,” a play in the most 
abominable taste and deplored by all the 
drama critics, was considered an authen- 
tic Manhattan folk-tale by some undis- 
criminating theatre-goers, and enjoyed an 
unprecedented run of over five years on 
Broadway! In it, Anne Nichols wrote a 
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comic hodge-podge of Irish and Jewish 
jokes, smothered with a syrupy senti- 
mentalism that appealed to audiences 
everywhere who flocked to see it. Read- 
ing it recently, I realized what a thor- 
oughly bad play it is and how shrewdly 
the sentimentality plays on the emotions 
of a theatrically naive, theatrically 
childish populace. 

“Potash and Perlmutter,” the first of a 
series of plays by M. M. Glass in the 
worst possible taste was excellent box- 
office for several years, First produced 
in New Jersey at the Atlantic City Apollo 
Theatre, August 4, 1913 and then at the 
George M. Cohan Theatre, New York, 
August 16, 1913 it produced two “stage 
Jews” wrangling incessantly and _half- 
wittily in queer language. Not content 
to leave well enough alone, the play- 
wright, Glass, with a collaborator, used 
the characters in “Potash and Perlmutter 
in Society” (1916). “Business Before 
Pleasure” (1919), “Partners Again” 
(1923), and even departed into a revue 
as “The Other Bing Boys” where the 
original characters had completely lost 
whatever initial verve and charm they 
may have had for even the most devoted 
audiences, 

George Arliss, one of America’s most 
beloved screen actors, made famous the 
title role of “Disraeli” in a triumphant 
four-year run on Broadway. Louis N. 
Parker wrote what Landa calls “a theat- 
rical effusion, stagily effective as a spy 
melodrama.” Disraeli, brought up as a 
Christian, is a man who was always re- 
ferred to as a Jew and always in a dero- 
gatory sense. Yet the play gave the Amer- 
ican Theatre one of its first appealing 
pictures of an outstanding Jewish his- 
torical figure, evincing decisive character- 
istics and pointed with realism, sympathy, 
and human warmth. 

In the preface he wrote for the printed 
volume of the play “Disraeli” which was 
an outstanding success of the 1910-11 
season, Parker said: “This is not an his- 
torical play, but only an attempt to show 
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a picture of the days—not so very long 
ago—in which Disraeli lived, and some of 
the racial, social, and political prejudices 
he fought against and conquered. 

The play centers about Disraeli’s fa- 
mous Suez Canal coup, and the intrigues 
which beset him. Refused financial assist- 
ance by the Governor of the Bank of 
England he turns to Hugh Meyers, a 
Jewish financier—presumably the Roths- 
childs—and secures the necessary capital. 
The play was staged very successfully 
both here and in England. 

Brief mention should be made of John 
Galsworthy’s “Loyalties,” though the play 
is of English and not American origin. 
It had created something of a sensation 
in London before it was brought to Amer- 
ica where it opened at the Gaiety Theatre, 
September 27, 1922. The play created 
much heated discussion about its leading 
character, Ferdinand de Levis, a young 
Jew who had recently come into money 
and had been making social climbing a 
career. Included in Burns Mantle’s “Best 
Plays of 1922-23,” it presented the par- 
ticular problem of race prejudice among 
a group of “gentlemen” of the cream of 
society, and the loyalty with which they 
clung together, even to the point of dis- 
gracing whatever ethical or moral creeds 
they maintained, 

“The Melting Pot” made a Zangwill de- 
votee out of every sentimentalist in 
America, “wrote John J. Smertenko in 
The Nation October 21, 1923, “from that 
apostle of romantic claptrap, Theodore 
Roosevelt to so disillusioned a humani- 
tarian, as Jane Addams. This idealization 
of the United States as “God’s crucible” 
for the manufacture of the superman 
captured no one as much as himself, 
however, so that he who had opposed 
single-handed the ‘irreflective idealism’ 
which made light of the difficulties of 
Zionism hymned hysterically the mirage 
of a Utopia.” 

“The Melting Pot” was the third of 
Zangwill’s plays to be published in book 
form, though the first of the three in 
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order of composition. Despite the fact that 
it is the most heralded and most-often 
produced of his plays, it is probably his 
worst, being embarrassingly melodrama- 
tic and highly hackneyed, embodying the 
most bland and trivial platitudes in sit- 
uations which, though tragically truthful 
historically, reek of chauvanism and 
Zangwill’s inability to reach a sound, 
stable, emotional outlook toward his own 
and world Judaic thought. 


Despite Zangwill’s own fondness for 
“The Melting Pot” and his valiant defense 
of it in his “Afterword,” the play suffers 
from every fault of the commercial the- 
atre, over-sentimentality, artifice, stock 
characters, unbelievable coincidence, con- 
version of violent anti-semites to loving 
sweethearts and devoted servants and 
flavorless gaudy dialogue. The story re- 
volves about a young Russian immigrant, 
David Quizano, who is a talented com- 
poser and musician. Capitalizing on the 
pogroms of Russia, Zangwill constructs 
his love interest between David and 
Vera Ravendal, the self-exiled Russian 
daughter of a Baron. She is a settlement 
worker in America and, at the beginning 
of the play, a rabid anti-Semite. 


The commercial “blurb” which adver- 
tised “The Melting Pot” read: “In this 
drama America is conceived as a melting 
pot in which the most diverse elements 
and unpromising material are fused into 
true citizens of the country of the future. 
The idea is worked out with the mastery 
of technique and the vigor of plot con- 
struction which have distinguished Mr. 
Zangwill’s work in the past. It is probably 
the most eloquent representation of Jew- 
ish life and ideals in America that has 
ever been set before the people of this 
country.” 

Zangwill’s play is a mess of potash: 
platitudes and emoting and technicolor 
sunsets. The closing lines of “The Melt- 
ing Pot” will suffice as an example: 


David (very calmly): Easter was the date of 
massacre—see! I am at peace. 


Vera: God grant that it endure! (They stand 
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quietly hand in hand.) Look! How beautiful 
the sunset is after the storm! (David turns. 
The sunset, which has begun to grow 
beautiful just after Vera’s entrance, has now 
reached its most magnificent moment; below 
there are narrow lines of saffron and pale 
gold, but above the whole sky is one glory 
of burning flame.) 

That’s enough of that, except to add 
that a few lines later “From below comes 
up the softened sound of voices and in- 
struments joining in ‘My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,’ “while the curtain falls.”. . . none 
too soon! 

“Among the Jews, ‘The Melting Pot,’ 
though it has in some instances served to 
interpret to each other the old generation 
and the new, has more frequently been 
misunderstood by both,” Zangwill him- 
self wrote. “It is true that its leading 
figure, David Quizano, advocates absorp- 
tion in America, but even he is speaking 
solely of the American Jews and asks his 
uncle why, if he objects to the dissolving 
process, he did not work for a separate 
Jewish land. 

Zangwill urged that he was not offering 
a “panacea for the Jewish problem” uni- 
versally acceptable. He pointed out that 
even the proudest tradition counted little 
against environment and used as an ex- 
ample the shame felt by Argentine born 
children for the English spoken by their 
British parents. 

Clifford Odets became a name in Amer- 
ican drama on a Sunday night in Janu- 
ary, 1935. The legend goes that Odets 
had gone to Boston as a minor member 
of the cast trying out “Gold Eagle Guy.” 
Hearing of a contest being conducted by 
the New Theatre to stimulate plays for 
“class-conscious workers,” Odets retired 
to his hotel room and after three days 
emerged with the prize-winning script, 
“Waiting for Lefty.” The New Theatre 
League produced it at its Sunday even- 
ing showing of contest plays at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre. 

It was not, of course, the first American 
play on the class struggle. Ten years 
earlier, Howard Lawson’s “Processional” 
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stressed the plight of an exploited work- 
ing class. In 1932, Elmer Rice’s “We, the 
People,” using the same technique as 
Clifford Odets later adopted for his 
“Waiting for Lefty,” employed brief 
scenes to illustrate what the social system 
was doing to all the people. Elmer Rice 
uses a Jewish professor, Hirschbein, to 
point up one particular theme. Professor 
Hirschbein, having presided at a meeting 
of the Liberal Club which was airing the 
grievances of a group of local factory 
workers is called in by the president of 
the University and asked to resign. 


President Purdy says: 


“I’m sure you'll have no difficulty in finding 
another post, Prof. Hirschbein. You are an ex- 
cellent teacher and a first rate scholar.” : 
Hirschbein: “And being kicked out of State 
University will be a splendid recommendation 
to all the other boards of trustees. 


Purdy: I asked the board to limit its action to 
reprimand. 


Hirschbein: I suppose they gave due consider- 
ation to the fact that I’m a Jew, didn’t they? 

It was this production of “We, the 
People” in 1932 which inspired a number 
of interesting debates about the role of 
propaganda on the stage and the discus- 
sion of social problems in the theatre. 
Though not a commercial success, “We, 
the People” is a forcefully written, timely, 
and socially significant drama. 

In the same mood, Clifford Odets wrote 
“Awake and Sing!” A play which gave 
soul and substance to the Leftist drama 
in the needy period of the thirties, As a 
play about Jewish characters, it has the 
ring of familiarity and truth and a certain 
universality to which most playgoers can 
respond. It has stood the test of revivals 
with no diminution of its power. The 
members of this decaying Berger family 
of the Bronx are presented as case 
studies, but they are alive with frayed 
nerves, their quarrels, and their moments 
of passion. As the author himself says in 
his description of the characters, “All of 
the characters in “Awake and Sing!” 
share a fundamental activity: a struggle 
for life amidst petty conditions.” It is not, 
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one must admit, a pleasant play, and 
there is very little awakening or singing 
in it, but it contains a hope for the future. 

In writing about the works of Clifford 
Odets, John Gassner calls “Paradise 
Lost” his “favorite play.” It is about a 
middle-class family that loses its home 
in bankruptcy and the younger members 
fail to find a place in the world. The well- 
intentioned humane father meets the 
catastrophe with a high-hearted faith in 
a new unmercenary world that will re- 
lease the joy and greatness latent in 
men’s hearts. 

Of the portraits of Jewish characters 
on the stage, Clifford Odets’ are among 
the best. They are real people, seen in 
the round, and dramatic personalities 
because they are treated with passionate 
concern by the playwright who regards 
them through his own shortcomings, tem- 
perament, heart and soul. Regardless of 
the shortsomings of Mrs. Bessie Berger, 
who breaks up her son’s affair with a 
poor orphan because she would lose the 
meagre few dollars her son contributes 
to the household expenses, we still see 
her sympathetically as a mother. We see 
her shrewd judging of realistic qualities 
in other people, her intense fear of pov- 
erty, her contradictions and eccentricities. 
This is true also of Moe Axelrod who 
lost a leg in the war. He seldom forgets 
that fact. These characters are persuasive, 
they have dimension, “sometimes from 
an impression of significance provided by 
the fact that they represent a harassed 
world, but mostly from their creator’s 
highly personal—sometimes naive—atti- 
tude toward them,” to quote Gassner, 

Elmer Rice, perhaps best known in the 
theatre for his startling experimental 
drama “The Adding Machine,” was born 
Reizenstein in New York City, and, ex- 
cept for a number of trips to Europe, has 
lived all his life near the scene of his 
birth. He graduated cum laude in 1912 
from New York Law School and turned 
to writing when he found himself utterly 
discontented with law. His legal training 
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has, however, not been wasted, and his 
dramatic trial scenes are famous. 
“Street Scene” was played against the 
single stark set showing a decayed 
brownstone house front on its way to 
becoming a cheap and overcrowded ten- 
ement. The tragedy of the Maurrant 
household unfolds with a relentlessness 
and an inevitability that lifts audiences 
out of passive witnessing into acute emo- 
tional participation as the love of Rose 
Maurrant and Sam Kaplan, the radical 
Jewish boy, develops. 

While most propaganda plays were not 
commercially successful, in the 1938-39 
season George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart produced a financial success in “The 
American Way.” Its first half was in the 
tradition of the best American folk plays 
and its second half a ruthless arraign- 
ment of the American way of meeting or 
dodging, ignoring or grappling with cur- 
rent social, economic, and political prob- 
lems. -Here, as in many plays dealing with 
the over-all picture of American life, 
Jewish characters fitted rather naturally 
into the stream of the story. 

Arthur Kober’s “Having Wonderful 
Time” (1937) capitalized on his know- 
ledge of Jewish city types and dealt pro- 
vocatively with young adults in a sum- 
mer camp. Kober, whose New Yorker 
sketches of Jewish life are as realistic as 
they are funny, brings a certain folk 
character to his interpretations of the 
Jewish people of the Bronx. On the same 
theme as Kober’s “Having Wonderful 
Time,” Irwin Shaw has contrived a mov- 
ing and intensely sensitive though quite 
humorous one-act play. He calls it “The 
Shy and Lonely.” Shaw, has integrated 
Jewish characters into his works without 
any special pointing up of their origins. 

During the war, Rose Franken at- 
tempted a piece, “Outrageous Fortune” 
that combined without success the themes 
of anti-Semitism with psychiatry and 
perversion. Included in Burns Mantle’s 
“Best Plays of 1942,” he calls it “a drama 
of case histories associated with a family 
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of wealthy Jews living near New York.” 
A bit of significant dialogue deserves to 
be quoted here: Bert asks Madeline if 
she’s ashamed of being a Jew and her 
reply is “Not ashamed, no—But not 
proud of it either, the way you are, carry- 
ing your pride around like a challenge— 
like an eternal chip on your shoulder! 
That’s what’s wrong with us, every last 
one of us. We can’t act normal, we can’t 
act natural. We either cringe or we 
strut—.” 

Such an attitude is in complete antag- 
onism to the philosophy expressed by S. 
N. Behrman’s adaptation of Werfel’s 
“Jacobowsky and the Colonel,” a play 
presented by the Theatre Guild. The 
special virtues of the Jewish race and the 
long proud tradition of Jewry, as well as 
its special type of burden, was the cen- 
tral theme of Werfel’s original story of 
the humorous, endlessly resourceful little 
Jew. The play that Behrman contrived 
was a graceful, appealing, and witty one. 
Most critics agreed that Behrman’s play 
was delightful; Life Magazine chose it 
as the drama of the season, and it was 
acclaimed as skilfully handled and artist- 
ically sensitive to the merits and happy 
faculty for adjustment of the Jewish 
people. Its hero is a little man whose 
adaptability and sense of humor was 
particularly appealing in a period when 
the tragedy of the Jews was an ugly blot 
on the pages of contemporary history. 

Few critics dissented from the general 
approval, although Eric Bentley wrote: 
The Werfel play of the times is “‘Jacobowsky 
and the Colonel,” adapted to Broadway by S. N. 
Behrman, who is obviously cut out for the job, 
and later published in a professional translation 
which shows that Mr. Werfel is no better than 
Mr. Behrman. The printed play adds to the 
Broadway version a symbolic interpolation of 
St. Francis and the Wandering Jew, two gentle- 
men whom Mr. Werfel loves to pose as. Adapted 
or restored, acted or printed, it is a dreadful 
play. It is that most irritating of artistic phen- 
omena: an utterly banal and sentimental piece 
that parades its pretention to art in successive 
bursts of artiness. Only the subtitle——Comedy 
of a Tragedy—is apt, for one is embarrassed 
throughout all the fooling and footling in the 
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midst of death. I would never have thought— 
till I witnessed it—that an audience could so 
enjoy the fall of France! 


This brings us to our closing question: 
In American drama what themes validly 
may deal with Jews? 

The answer is simple. Wherever Jews 
are an integral part of the everyday life 
of the American scene, or wherever a 
problem exists that concerns the Jew as 
an individual or as a member of a group, 
a dramatic situation evolves and is fit 
subject for dramatization. So, then, it is 
perfectly natural for us to find the exiled 
music critic Hugo Willens cast as the 
hero of S. M. Behrman’s “Rain from 
Heaven,” a comedy that dealt with the 
corruption of sound intellects and clean 
spirits by the poison of intolerance. So 
too is it natural for us to find Lillian 
Hellman handling anti-Semitism in “To- 
morrow the World,” not from the point 
of view of sympathy or anger on behalf 
of the aggrieved, but rather as a clinical 
study and diagnosis of the anti-Semite— 
an aberration to be studied dispassion- 
ately. Here the Jewish school teacher in 
the story and the Nazi-trained boy and 
his difficult adjustment to an American 
university-town are skilfully handled. So 
too it is natural for us to discover that 
Esdras is Jewish in Maxwell Anderson’s 
“Winterset;” that in Arnold Bennett’s 
“The Great Adventure” there is a Jewish 
art dealer; that a Jew appears as a jeweler 
in S. M. Behrman’s “Serena Blandish,” 
as a movie magnate in G. S. Kaufman’s 
“Merton of the Movies,” or an impres- 
sario in Fitzgerald’s “The Great Gatsby.” 

The outlook is encouraging. Efforts to 
crusade against anti-Semitism have been 
made and are being made. We must admit 
that some of these plays have boome- 
ranged. But other efforts have had grati- 
fying results. In the past, drama has fre- 
quently been guilty of intensifying racial 
misunderstandings and hatreds, but the 
hope of the future lies in an enlightened 
public which will expect its theatre to 
have a social conscience and offer more 
than superficial entertainment. 
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the northern side of Tel-Aviv, two 
new cities have recently appeared 
within a few hundred yards of each other. 
On the southern bank, a complete district 
of modern apartments has sprung up 
within a few months among the sand- 
dunes; on the northern bank, workmen 
and archaeologists have been busy 
throughout the summer uncovering the 
ruins of the city which must have been 
the ancestor of Tel-Aviv, whose name 
remains unknown, but which was occu- 
pied as late as Byzantine times and as 
early as the Phoenician settlement before 
the time of Joshua, and was particularly 
flourishing in the days of David and 
Solomon. Between the two scenes of 
activity stand the river and an open-air 
café with a Hebrew name, which on 
inspection turns out to be ‘Gan Hawaii’ 
(‘Hawaiian Garden’). 


B THE BANKS of the river Yarkon on 





This little area epitomises much of life 
in Israel today—the foundation on the 
tradition of the past, the zeal of the in- 
habitants today, and the note of vulgar- 
ization which tends to creep into life 
here, especially in Tel-Aviv. 

The over-all impression of Israel today 
however is of a nation hard at work, 
intent on building itself up. It is the ant- 
hill of the Middle East, with a six-day 
week and an early morning start. It is 
true there are unemployed who clamor 
for jobs, but this is inevitable in a country 
whose rate of immigration is 500 a day, 
and even that represents a 50% cut ona 
few months ago. There is work for all 
who want it, constructing roads in the 
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Negev, but not unnaturally there are 
many who shy from this prospect. The 
important thing is that wherever one 
turns there is ceaseless activity and labor, 
and in Tel-Aviv in particular there is 
feverish building on all sides, mostly of 
blocks of apartments of a monotonous 
uniformity, in which one can buy a 
modern two-and-a-half room apartment 
for about $12,000. The government is 
gradually controlling all prices, but a 
Tel-Aviv apartment will probably long 
be fantastically expensive, even by 
Manhattan standards. 


Another object of continual toil is the 
roads. Throughout the country, one meets 
gangs of workmen repairing the roads or 
building new ones. This job is no sinecure 
at the best of times—in the heat of the 
Mediterranean summer it is positively 
herculean. Other gangs have been work- 
ing on the railroads which are just being 
reopened for the first time since the war. 
Hitherto all transport has had to be car- 
ried on the roads and this has presented 
many difficult problems. The roads have 
only room for two cars to pass, and have 
had to carry all the buses and lorries of 
the country, which has rendered over- 
taking hazardous and the accident-rate 
high. Many of the roads are in poor con- 
dition and there are frequent detours 
through tracks in the fields skirting sec- 
tions which are under repair. 


Buses generally are jammed, but the 
drivers—who are considered among the 
elite of the community—are admirably 
efficient and expert at handling people. 
Many people leave the towns over Shab- 
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bat and the wild scenes at the Tel-Aviv 
bus-station on a Friday afternoon or 
Sunday morning evoke a wistful yearn- 
ing for the pastoral tranquility of a New 
York rush-hour, 

Another essential method of travel is 
hitch-hiking. There are few private cars 
on the roads but many lorries and jeeps. 
Drivers with any empty space stop on 
request and the backs of lorries are filled 
with travellers, including a large per- 
centage of settlers and soldiers. 


* % * * 


Now that relations with the neighbor- 
ing countries seem to have simmered 
down to a peaceful hostility, the main 
pre-occupation of the country is economic. 
Internally, the government has acted force- 
fully and has introduced a system of 
‘tsena’ (austerity), including the control 
of prices, on the British model. This has 
already had an important effect on the 
cost of living which has come down 20- 
30% in the past few months and is drop- 
ping slowly each day as new orders are 
issued and rigidly enforced. 

Things generally are still very dear by 
American standards, and prices often four 
or five times as high. Food is controlled 
but nevertheless milk is 40 cents a pint, 
eggs 12 cents each, frozen meat and 
chicken $1.60 a pound, frozen fish 50 cents 
a pound, butter unobtainable and mar- 
garine 50 cents a pound. There is a com- 
prehensive rationing scheme and at pres- 
ent the rations consist of 2 eggs a week 
plus a quarter-pound of egg-powder; 
three-quarters of a pound of meat a month 
and the same amount of fish. Bread and 
milk are unrationed and throughout the 
summer there is a large variety of fruit. 

The economic outlook as a whole pre- 
sents many problems. At the moment the 
danger lies in the flow of immigration 
outstripping the development of natural 
resources, particularly as the latter have 
been hampered by the emergency condi- 
tions of the past eighteen months and 
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many important projects remain closed. 
Thus there is a large expenditure, much 
of which goes to aid the newcomers, in- 
volving considerable importation which 
has not been compensated by a corres- 
ponding rise in exports, The consequence 
has been the internal inflation, which in 
turn has had the effect of frightening 
away many potential foreign investors 
who would have been willing to start 
businesses here from sentimental-plus- 
practical motives, but who are not pre- 
pared to do so from sentimental-plus- 
philanthropic motives. The government is 
alive to the vital necessity of foreign in- 
vestments, but many business men who 
have come here from abroad have left with- 
out starting anything practical. Another 
difficulty has been the recession in the U.S., 
with its effect on the rest of the world, 
which has reduced the amount of money 
coming in voluntarily from abroad at a 
time when it it is most urgently needed. 
Although the state could look after its 
indigent population, it is hardly fair that 
it should have to shoulder alone the bur- 
den of the current immigration and if for 
no other reason, diaspora Jewry has still 
an economic obligation to Israel. 
Strangely enough, some circles looking 
to the future are expressing concern at 
the danger of the pendulum swinging to 
the other extreme. Economists note the 
fall in the immigration rate and are wor- 
ried over a potential labor shortage in 
years to come. The immigrants from the 
D.P. camps have been mostly absorbed; 
emigration from Eastern Europe is prac- 
tically banned and moreover the Jewish 
population of certain countries, such as 
Bulgaria, have been almost entirely 
brought here; the flow from Turkey will 
soon cease; most of the Jews from Yemen 
seem to have arrived and immigrants 
from other countries provide at best a 
trickle. The big exception is the Jews in 
Arab lands, especially North Africa, and 
these will henceforth make up the bulk 
of the immigrants, but there are difficult 
problems of adaptation in this case, and 
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a major scheme of readjustment will be 
necessary before they can be fully in- 
tegrated into the life of the country. At 
present they are living in crowded con- 
ditions, many in Jaffa where some of the 
cafes have taken on a casbah quality. 


* * *& 


Other new immigrants are housed in 
temporary camps which are found all 
along the Western side of the country. 
Their number today approaches 100,0::0 
and is increasing continually under the 
pressure of the rapid immigration. Most 
of them are living in tents which may be 
small hardship in the summer but with 
the advent of the rainy season with the 
all-pervading ‘botz’ (mud), the camp-life 
will be bogged-down and miserable; 
nevertheless the contrast with the previ- 
ous position of most of these camp-dwel- 
lers is so favorable that even these sever- 
ities are accepted with equanimity. As 
many as possible of the immigrants of the 
past eighteen months have been housed 
in forsaken Arab settlements but these 
were soon filled and are now centres of 
bustling activity. The kibbutzim are ab- 
sorbing many newcomers and many of 
the new settlements have been formed 
entirely of young men and women who 
have entered the country since the State 
was established and the full ‘ingathering 
of the exiles’ has emerged. One of the 
most fascinating sights in the country is 
the arrival of an airload of Jews from 
Aden in their colorful and picturesque 
costumes, clasping their most precious 
possession—usually a kettle or an oil- 
lamp or some other humble household 
article. It is a rewarding experience to 
watch the initial look of bewilderment 
give way to the expression of joy and 
realization that the pogrom threat has 


passed. 
* * * * 


Beside the external problems of living 
lurk the internal problems of life. It is 
an amazing and fascinating experience to 
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stand on the front in Tel-Aviv in the 
evening and watch the crowds drift along 
or sit in the open-air cafés and coffee- 
houses, often chosen for the brand of 
music offered by their orchestras or gram- 
ophones—Mozart or Bach, Viennese or 
Russian, French or Arab, or the haunting 
little Hebrew songs of the intimate 
‘chanson’ variety. The diversity of types 
and the babel of languages seem endless 
—the self-confident sabra, the European 
D.P., the new arrivals from Turkey, those 
who got away from Eastern Europe be- 
fore the Iron Curtain became impenetra- 
ble, the North African, Yemenite, and 
Middle East Jews with dark skin and 
features, an occasional Mongolian, set- 
tlers from English-speaking countries, 
yeshivah-bachurim with flowing payot 
and venerable rabbis with long white 
beards, blond Jews from Scandinavia, 
Jews from South America who have 
made the long voyage home—all have 
come here to make a new life from their 
troubled dreamings. They have found 
here major problems... they have dis- 
covered that this is not Utopia nor are 
these times messianic, but that this is a 
country in which one can eat one’s bread 
only by the sweat of one’s brow; and 
they have discovered the difficulty of 
fitting into this variegated community, so 
different from their previous environment. 


What is the basic unity behind this 
diversity? It is easy to say they are all 
Jews but even so it remains difficult to 
define what they have in common. The 
link is not religious—many pay only lip 
service to Judaism, others not even that, 
nor would the myth of a ‘Jewish race,’ 
occasionally conceived where the Jewish 
community is homogeneous or non-exist- 
ent, stand scrutiny in this place which is 
the meeting-ground of all races and if 
the link is in constituting a nation, how 
to explain the very real relationship with 
the galut? It would seem that the com- 
mon denominator and the basis of unity 
in Israel springs subjectively: everyone 
here—whether voluntarily cr not—has 
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made the conscious identification of him- 
self as a Jew and has accepted at least a 
part of Jewish tradition including the 
goal of the restoration of Zion. This is the 
common ground upon which will be 
welded in time new bonds of unity and 
kinship. 

Many of the immigrants have arrived 
hardly knowing about Jewish tradition, 
but the very environment soon dispels 
ignorance . . . the bookshelves in the 
home or on the kibbutz contain a selec- 
tion of Jewish cultural books seldom 
found, for example, in America; the 
names of the streets are replete with 
historical and literary allusions; the radio 
has a Bible lesson every night and a 
Talmud lesson twice a week; the very 
language is an offshoot of the biblical 
tongue, even though ‘sandvich’ is a sand- 
wich, and ‘Zohar’ the name of a cinema. 





Throughout education runs the division 
of party which goes much deeper than 
in the United States. As party differences 
extend to questions of religion, they are 
spread over many spheres of life. The 
Education Bill, which has recently been 
passed by the Knesset, therefore recog- 
nizes the principle of education by party. 
The merits have been fiercely debated; 
the government, supporting the bill, 
maintained that a unified system of edu- 
cation would enable a majority party to 
control education, which would be unde- 
sirable. Other arguments in its favor 
were the impossibility of getting certain 
blocs to agree to unified education in 
certain fields—the Aguda and Hashomer 
Hatzair would hardly consent to a com- 
mon method of teaching Bible and cer- 
tain aspects of Jewish literature and 
history: Cherut and Mapam would be 
hard put to accept the same attitude 
towards authority. The result has been 
that party education has been agreed to, 
despite all its inherent dangers which 
are widely recognised, and of which the 
main one will be the bringing-up of the 
child to accept a certain system or outlook 
instead of teaching him to think for him- 
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self which should be the primary aim 
of education. 


* * Re 


At present, the future of Jerusalem is 
receiving great prominence in newspapers 
and world discussions. This thorny prob- 
lem, complicated by vast religious and 
political ramifications, is less formidable 
for the ordinary Israeli citizen, who takes 
it for granted that the new city will re- 
main in Jewish hands and is prepared for 
the internationalization of the old city 
(much of which is in ruins). The inhabi- 
tants of the new city suffered long and 
bitter months of siege and bombardment, 
of which evidence abounds in ruined 
sites and shell-pocked walls; for months 
everyday life went on under enemy fire 
and with meager rations of food and 
water. Now, some government offices are 
being set up there and it is hoped that 
before long the government machinery 
will work from Jerusalem as the capital 
of Israel. 

Under present conditions, however, the 
city sits lonely and solitary. It is removed 
from the main centres of Jewish settle- 
ment—the coastal plain and Galilee—and, 
owing to Arab control of Latrun, is only 
reached by a détour. Life in Jerusalem is 
much quieter and less prosperous than 
in Tel-Aviv; it is ‘small-town,’ centred 
round one block which is the shopping 
area and the scene of the nocturnal 
peregrination to cinemas, hotels, and 
coffee-houses. 

The Hebrew University, despite its 
displaced existence in Terra Sancta with 
a cross over the entrance, is still the 
magnet of Jewish intellectual life and in 
the surrounding quiet streets of Rehavia 
live a remarkable proportion of the 
leaders of Jewish and general cultural 
life. At the other side of the city is the 
Me’ah She’arim quarter, to which many 
of the remnants of Polish yeshivah life 
have transferred and where the syna- 
gogues retain Yemenite, Bokharian, and 
many of the other rites of Judaism. In 
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this quarter live the religious zealots who 
have been carrying on a frantic campaign 
against shops opening on Shabbat, and 
indeed Jerusalem is particularly observ- 
ant of the traditional customs; outside a 
lemonade bar on Saturday evening, I 
passed a queue all looking up at the sky 
whilst the proprietor was carefully watch- 
ing the heavens from within the closed 
entrance—they were all searching for the 
third star, on the appearance of which 
he could open his shop. 

Jerusalem faces an economic problem 
due to its geographical isolation and lack 
of natural resources. Industry in Jeru- 
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salem is hampered by the summer water 
shortage, which has this year been ag- 
gravated by the fact that some of the 
main sources are in Arab hands, and 
during this summer each district has re- 
ceived water only every eighth day. Vari- 
ous plans are being devised to attract 
industries less dependent on water (e.g. 
printing) but the main source of Jeru- 
salem’s revenue will continue to be de- 
rived from tourists and visitors of all 
three faiths who yearn to see the Holy 
City, and should be further increased by 
the transference of the government, as 
soon as that becomes feasible. 





Chanukah Blessing 


BrEREL SATT 
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| SOLELY by the result of New 
York’s recent elections of a U.S. Senator 
one might be inclined to think that the 
man who called the journalists the 
“Fourth Estate” was utterly wrong. For 
Herbert Lehman was elected to the Sen- 
ate of the United States despite the fact 
that his opponent, John. Foster Dulles, 
was heartily supported by nearly all of 
New York’s newspapers. Sourly a New 
York Times editorial claimed, after the 
ex-governor’s victory, that the paper, 
while backing Dulles, had “also expressed 
our belief that Mr. Lehman was emi- 
nently qualified for membership in the 
Senate by reason of his broad outlook 
and his deep devotion to the public inter- 
est.” Reminds us of the answer a child 
gave after having been asked whether it 
liked Mama or Papa better. Answered 
the child: “Both. . .” 


At any rate, the majority of New 
Yorkers sincerely prefer Lehman to his 
opponent who, during his campaign, had 
the nerve to appeal to his listeners’ anti- 
Semitic feelings by sneering at “that kind 
of people” who support Lehman. But it 
was not “the Jews” who elected Lehman 
(for instance, the Jewish-owned New 
York Times was against him) but the 
sober-minded, peace-loving folks of the 
Empire State, regardless of race, creed, 
or color, though it’s an open secret that 
he won primarily because he was backed 
by labor. Our best wishes to Senator 
Lehman, who was an excellent Governor 
of New York State and an untiring di- 
rector of UNRRA. While his interests in 
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Jewish affairs are sufficiently known, I'd 
like to point out that Lehman’s humani- 
tarianism knows no racial boundaries: 
among other things, he is a Director of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, and a director 
of its Surprise Lake Camp for under- } 
privileged children. 








AAA 


WW: trust that Lehman won’t forget 
the liberals who fought for him and who 
now expect him to help stem the tide of 
reaction which threatens to engulf the 
Empire State. For instance, the ugly 
Peekskill pogroms are not yet, and will 
not be forgotten. It is an established fact 
that state troopers and police (whose 
salaries are paid by New York tax 
payers, including leftists, Negroes and 
Jews) fully cooperated with the hood- 
lums who attacked unarmed concert- 
goers, including women and children. It 
is a fact, too, that the single newspaper 
in Peekskill compared the riots to the 
Boston Tea Party, which it asserted “was 
not in accordance with the then existing | 
law but . . . could not have been done in 
any other manner.” 

Now it seems that the journalist who 
concocted this atrocious nonsense must 
have a very superficial knowledge of 
American history. For the members of 
the Boston Tea Party resorted to violence 
in order to cause a tyrannical regime to 
yield to their display of anger, whereas 
the Peekskill rioters beat up members of 
minority groups, shouted “Hitler was a 
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good man—he should have finished the 
job,” although there were Jews among 
the co-demonstrators (the local Jewish 
war veterans group was foolish enough 
to participate in the anti-Robeson demon- 
stration). They stoned two bus loads of 
Negroes returning from a trip to Hyde 
Park to visit the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Memorial Library there and knowing 
nothing about the concert, as they went 
through the Peekskill area. 


A A B 


a be more unpleasant stuff 
to talk about. But can I afford to be 
silent about the self-appointed “Commit- 
tee of Ten,” formed in Scarsdale, N. Y., 
to criticize the local Board of Education’s 
choice of books for the school libraries? 
Well, those ten self-styled intellectual 
storm troopers demanded that the board 
exclude not only books by Howard Fast, 
Shirley Graham, and Anna _ Louise 
Strong, but even Louis Untermeyer’s 
Anthology of Modern American and 
British Poetry. It’s my private guess that 
the Committee objected to the anthology 
because one of its poems includes a line 
reading “My love is like a red, red 
aw 

However this time the forces of reac- 
tion suffered a major defeat at Scarsdale. 
The local Board of Education counter- 
attacked by turning down the Ten’s re- 
quest in a report that ought to be copied 
and learnt by heart by all freedom-loving 
people from coast to coast. For the Board 
expressed concern “lest sincere efforts to 
eliminate the threat of subversive influ- 
ences in our American system of educa- 
tion may initiate censorship that will be 
completely un-American in itself. 

“Under our government we must allow 
freedom for orderly dissent,” the com- 
mittee continued, adding that “our young 
people, according to their growing matur- 
ity, shall be permitted and encouraged 
through sound intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual convictions, rather than through 
authoritarian indoctrination.” 
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[Do you HAPPEN to know Mr. Joseph 
Gaer? He’s a scholar, a gentleman, and 
in addition, an intrepid publisher of pro- 
gressive books. But certain Congressmen 
seem to dislike this courageous New 
Yorker, so they summoned him to Wash- 
ington where the House Un-American 
Activities Committee asked him the $64 
question whether he was a “radical,” 
and another intelligent question, namely, 
whether he had ever “indoctrinated” 
others. But being a publisher of import- 
ant political books, how could he have 
avoided “indoctrinating” others? 

Gaer’s authors include such bold truth- 
seekers as O. John Rogge and George 
Seldes, Among the volumes he published 
recently was an expose of some of the 
hideous aspects of reactionary Catholic- 
ism, The Vatican in World Politics, by 
Avro Manhattan. Why, if “truth is to be 
found through open doors,” can this 
country afford to put obstacles in front 
of the publishers’ doors? If Gaer Associ- 
ates is suspected of subversive activities, 
then such distinguished Bostonian outfits 
as Little, Brown & Company or Beacon 
Press are not safe either, having published 
in the past such “subversive” literature 
as Howard Fast’s historical novels and 
Paul Blanshard’s attack on Catholic 
thought-control, respectively! 


A AA 


-— NEGROES, rejected by New York’s 
Stuyvesant Town housing project, ap- 
proached the state’s highest court to chal- 
lenge the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s “right” to exclude colored 
people from that project. When the Court 
upheld the Company’s right, the plain- 
tiffs, aided by the American Jewish Con- 
gress, the National Association for Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, and the 
American Civil Liberties Union, asked 
the United States Supreme Court to re- 
view the case. 

We believe that this discrimination 
violates the Constitution, regardless of 
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the fact that the management of this 
“town” of more than 25,000 people is in 
private hands. Judge Bromley, speaking 
for the majority of the New York Court 
of Appeals, held, however, that the plain- 
tiffs had no case whatsoever since the 
project was not a public one but was 
operated by a private corporation. Judge 
Fuld, who wrote the dissent, answered: 
“That conclusion strikes me as totally at 
odds with common understanding and not 
less so with the facts and circumstances 
disclosed by the record.” 


A &A G&G 


AN SHORT WHILE AGO I made a trip to 
Pennsylvania in order to cover the 
Aaronsburg festivities. Do you know that 
this little town is named after its founder, 
Aaron Levy, a Dutch Jew who was one 
of America’s greatest real estate operators 
in the era of George Washington? He 
was also a patriot and benefacior. During 
the Revolutionary War he loaned a large 
sum of money to the Continental Con- 
gress—this money was never fully repaid. 
And in November 1789 he donated land 
for the Salem Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Aaronsburg, the town bearing 
his name. 

A few weeks ago the sesquicentennial 
of the founding of the above-mentioned 
church was celebrated in the little com- 
munity which asked outstanding men of 
every creed to come to speak on things 
like prejudice, intolerance, and minority 
rights. The speakers included Supreme 
Court Justice Felix Frankfurter; U.N. 
Vice President Sir Mohammed Aly Z. 
Khan, Pakistan delegate; Gen. William 
Donovan, a Catholic leader; and Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, a Negro, famed as medi- 
ator of the U.N. Palestine Commission. 


A & & 


l tRusT that they show The Affaire Blum 
in the movie houses of the Midwest, with 
its large German-American population. 
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Things have never been here as bad as 
they have been in Nazi Germany, and 
they never will be, if we can help it. Still, 
progressive New Yorkers think that it 
was a good idea to show here a German 
post-war movie demonstrating what a 
powerful weapon in the hands of reaction- 
aries anti-Semitism can be. 

The movie, based on a historical case 
of miscarried justice during the era of 
the Weimar Republic, shows how an in- 
nocent Jewish factory owner is made to 
atone for a murder he never committed, 
in order both to slander the entire Jewish 
community and to exculpate the real 
murderer who happens to be a “deutscher 
Mann,” a German chauvinist, and a good- 
for-nothing as well. Like the American 
production, Crossfire, the German movie 
is basically a realistic detective story, 
fast-moving, hard-hitting, and exciting. 
Wisely the director, Erich Engel, shows 
that the educated Prussian commissioners 
and judges who exploit the case for sin- 
ister political reasons are even more des- 
picable than the uncouth murderer him- 
self. The real culprits, the movie demon- 
strates, are the scheming officials who 
persuaded the criminal to drag the Jew- 
ish industrialist into the affair, and the 
politicians and journalists who keep 
shouting: “The Jew is guilty!” 

Kurt Erhardt plays the “German Drey- 
fus,” industrialist Blum, as an intelligent, 
upright man with so-called Semitic fea- 
tures who clearly recognizes the frame-up 
and faces his judges firmly, minus rhetoric 
and self-pity, and without permitting him- 
self to be unduly humiliated. Though the 
reactionaries are eventually defeated, one 
is spared the false illusion of a “happy 
ending.” Instead the atmosphere of im- 
pending gloom continues. True, Frau 
Blum feels gratified at the outcome of the 
case: “It’s all over. I always knew it 
would end happily. After all, this is Ger- 
many.” But her husband, having received 
a foretaste of Hitlerism, is less optimistic: 
“Tt isn’t over,” he remarks, clairvoyantly: 
“It’s just beginning.” 
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ELMER 


THE LAW IS SO OFTEN AN INSTRUMENT FOR 
injustice that we tend to forget that it is 
primarily a means for obtaining social 
justice. The distinction too often is one 
between “the low courts of law and the 
high courts of justice.” I wish that the 
critics of the law could have been present 
at the first meeting of the regional ad- 
visory board of the Commission on Law 
and Social Action of the American Jew- 
ish Congress. Rabbi Jacob Weinstein, who 
presided, and Rabbi Sidney Jacobs, direc- 
tor of the Chicago office of the Congress, 
were the only non-lawyers in attendance; 
but as Rabbi Weinstein reminded us, the 
rabbinate of old in Israel were the givers 
and keepers of the law. The national ad- 
visory board of the CLSA consists of law- 
yers and laymen; but Byron S. Miller, 
the regional director, wisely concluded 
that here it would be best to consult with 
lawyers alone on essentially legalistic 
problems. He followed the national lead, 
however, in not confining the group to 
Jews, although his Gentile and Negro 
representation was much too small and 
could even be described as token, al- 
though such obviously was not the intent. 
To show that the Congress has no mas- 
culine prejudices, there was one woman 
in attendance. 

When such bright minds as William 
Robert Ming, Jr., Hubert L. Will, Alex 
Elson, Stanley Kaplan, Ben Heineman, 
Sigmund David and others take up the 
problems of overcoming discrimination 
and extending democratic practices by 
legislative and court action, we have a 
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real demonstration of the social utility of 
the law. We do not have narrow or sec- 
tarian discussion. We have sharp flashes 
of understanding and inspiration, a re- 
sourcefulness equal to the demands of 
any task. I am sure that the Middlewest 
and, indeed, the entire country will soon 
have reason to congratulate the Congress 
and its CLSA. 

Let me give in passing the distinction 
between the CLSA and other groups 
dedicated to the same purpose, The Anti- 
Defamation League, for example, will 
call together leading representatives of 
all schools and colleges—it has done so 
as these words go to press. There will be 
speeches about the un-American charac- 
ter of the college quota system; it will be 
roundly denounced. Perhaps, pledges will 
be made with respect to its elimination. 
This is part of the painfully slow process 
of education and should not be dismissed 
lightly. The CLSA will build upon the 
pioneer work of the ADL and go some- 
where from there. It will try to force the 
abolition of the quota system, through 
appropriate suits, legislation, administra- 
tive orders. It will evolve legal theories 
to meet the situation. Perhaps the attack 
will be on the tax exemption of the in- 
stitution. Perhaps an effort will be made 
to revoke the charter. 


—O—O—O— 


“HAVE YOU A LITTLE RED ON .YOUR 
faculty?” the Broyles Committee hatchet 
men ask. “Turn stool-pigeon; turn him 
in,” they admonish. Except in times of na- 
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tional hysteria, normal people turn with 
disgust and loathing from such advice. But 
in talking with a member of the faculty 
of an important Midwestern institution 
I was startled and ashamed to learn that 
some professors have actually achieved a 
belief in the informer; they are prepared 
to tattle on those who don’t meet current 
tests of loyalty. Unless this tendency is 
reversed, we are in real danger that our 
civil liberties will wither and die while we 
are saving the world from Communism. 
All men can agree that we hate the police 
state system behind the Iron Curtain. 
Let’s, also, hate and work against its 
counterpart here at home, 


a, ay a 


THE YEARBOOK OF THE JEWISH FEDERATION 
of Chicago (until recently known as the 
Jewish Charities of Chicago) is always a 
readable document, despite the pages of 
statistics, names, documentation; and the 
1949 Year-book is no exception. It is par- 
ticularly interesting in that it tells the fac- 
tual story of the year before the golden 
50th anniversary. An occasion like that in 
the history of a major organization is al- 
ways significant. Over 2600 people work 
in the institutions supervised by the Jew- 
ish Federation. Over 18,000 people are 
direct subscribers to the Federation, in 
sums ranging from very little to very 
much. About 60,000 persons give indi- 
rectly to the Federation as subscribers to 
the Combined Jewish Appeal—have you 
given?—and over a half-million give, like- 
wise indirectly, as subscribers to the Com- 
munity Fund. The Jewish Federation 
serves over 100,000 needy people of every 
race and religion. Obviously, Jews are the 
principal beneficiaries, but thousands of 
others, and mainly Negroes, derive direct 
benefits. Like everyone else, the Federa- 
tion has had to pay more for services ren- 
dered, commodities bought, buildings 
erected; therefore, it has had to obtain 
more from the community. That is the 
fearful dilemma of such agencies. As the 
needs increase, the means decrease. It 
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represents the best argument for private 
pension plans, the welfare state and other 
retreats from a dog-eat-dog economy. 


ae Oy Oey 


AT THE END OF OCTOBER, THE TRUTH ABOUT 
housing exploded in the City Council. Ald. 
Archibald J. Carey, one of the two Negro 
members, charged that Chicago has done 
very little to house its people “and the 
reason,” he said, “is race relations.” Ald. 
William Harvey, the other Negro member, 
went beyond Carey. “Actually the city 
has done nothing on housing,” he de- 
clared. Ald. Carey admitted that there 
is a good deal of discussion about the fed- 
eral housing program of 810,000 units 
‘(40,000 for Chicago), but there is, he said 
a “cloakroom battle” as to when they will 
be built and who will live in them. 
“Rather than have Negroes living where 
they have not lived before, some aldermen 
would prefer no housing.” Ald. William 
Lancaster, chairman of the City Council 
housing committee, protested that Dear- 
born Homes, the new Southside project, 
“will be entirely Negro.” Thereupon 
Carey shouted, pounding on his desk for 
emphasis, “There better not be all Negro 
occupancy in Dearborn Homes. I shall 
fight to the end the idea that all tenants 
should be one race. This is simply an 
extension of the segregation policy.” 
Thus the explosive Chicago situation 
becomes even more filled with dynamite. 
There are some who would establish a 
Jim Crow system in Chicago and if they 
dared they would go even farther. They 
would like to have not only segregation 
based upon race but upon religion as 
well. This would be a retreat to the 
Ghetto; but it does not daunt them. Their 
first indispensable step in achieving this 
end is to get rid of Elizabeth Wood and 
her remarkable staff. Death came to the 
assistance of the bigots the other day 
when C. Bert Strandberg, the CHA di- 
rector of management, died suddenly, the 
result indubitably of the terrific pressure 
under which he worked. I attended the 
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Strandberg funeral services at the Grace 
Methodist Church in the middle-class 
Auburn Park area and heard the various 
ministers of the Gospel tell in simple 
terms of Bert Strandberg’s strong Chris- 
tian faith and his determination to accept 
all men as brothers. I could not help feel- 
ing that somehow decency breaks through 
the barriers of ignorance and prejudice 
if one does not surrender to the initial 
obstacles. Chicago will solve its housing 
problems, despite the racial barriers, if 
the decent citizenry is determined that 
it will. 

By way of required reading on the 
subject, I strongly recommend the reading 
of the article, “Incident at Fernwood,” 
which appeared in the October issue of 
Harper’s. It illustrates what happens 
when there is indecision at the top when 
racial tensions occur. It, also, indicates 
what a few determined individuals may 
achieve. 


—O—O—O— 


EARLY IN NOVEMBER THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION for Intergroup Relations Officials 
met in Chicago. The meeting was of par- 
ticular local interest because Thomas H. 
Wright, executive director of the Chicago 
Commission on Human Relations, headed 
the organization during the past year. 
There were round table discussions on 
all of the current problems in civil rights, 
employment, community organization, 
education, housing. There were discus- 
sions of professional standards and ser- 
vices in this growing field of intergroup 
relations. These were not simply talk- 
fests, although one always has to contend 
with the kind of person who would rather 
talk than act, The housing round table, 
for example, was led by Edward Howden, 
executive director of the Council for 
Civic Unity of San Francisco, and George 
Nesbitt, race relations adviser of the 
Chicago field office of the Public Housing 
Administration, acted as vice chairman. 
The participants dealt with such tangi- 
bles as experience in mixed housing, 
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racial implications of urban redevelop- 
ment, patterns of segregation, the role of 
the local authority and other local groups, 
and the role of the Federal authority. 


Let it not be supposed that we are 
dealing with a wholly blind article when 
we are considering racial prejudices. 
There are increasingly well developed 
techniques for dealing with such matters. 
Here are examples. There is discrimina- 
tion in the local transportation system? 
Hire members of minority groups as con- 
ductors and motormen in all areas, and 
soon there is acceptance of this new pat- 
tern. There is discrimination in public 
utility services, such as the telephone and 
electric companies? Hire Negroes, Japa- 
nese-Americans and others, and soon 
here, too, there is acceptance of the new 
pattern. So down the line. Love has often 
been defined as propinquity. We in 
Chicago have learned that enforced prox- 
imity to Negroes and other members of 
minorjty groups may not lead to love, 
but it will lead very rapidly to a break- 
down of the pattern of prejudices, an end 
to the design of discrimination. This is 
true even so far as housing is concerned, 
but, admittedly, there are greater diffi- 
culties. 


—O—O—O— 


IF WE ARE TRYING TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT 
discrimination on the local level, we con- 
stantly rediscover that Chicago and other 
cities (except in home rule states) have 
very limited powers. The Cities and 
Villages Acts of Illinois and other states 
tend to make it difficult for our cities to 
go as far as they might. An example of 
this is Chicago’s Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Ordinance, on the books for some 
time, but virtually a dead-letter because 
of the fear that its provisions, so far as 
they relate to private industry, are in- 
valid. The public contract provisions of 
the ordinance are probably valid. All that 
is lacking with respect to them is enforce- 
ment, The question is, “Who is passing 
the buck to whom?” 
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Ald. William Harvey recently intro- 
duced a new F.E.P.C. ordinance, which 
is largely a restatement of the old ordi- 
nance except that it purports to create a 
commission charged with enforcement 
powers. Our own feeling is that it would 
be better to give the Commission on Hu- 
man Relations the duty of securing en- 
forcement rather than to have such re- 
sponsibility scattered. It will, also, be 
better to recognize Chicago’s limitations 
and strive for enforcement where it is 
possible—within city agencies and on the 
public contract level. 


a, a: a. 


THE PAMPHLET, YOUR CIVIL RIGHTS, BELA- 
TEDLY issued by the Commission on Hu- 
man Relations, is being acclaimed every- 
where. The New York Times, the 
Christian Science Monitor and other pub- 
lications have written leading articles 
about it. Officials from almost all of the 
states of the Union have inquired about 
it. Thousands of copies have been dis- 
tributed. Let us see now if civil rights in 
places of public accommodation are en- 
forced more effectively. Will lovely Lena 
Horne be refused service next time she 
goes to Caruso’s? Will State’s Attorney 
Boyle force the American Bowling Con- 
gress to recognize that Negroes are citi- 
zens and human beings? 


a 


THE BIG LEAGUE BASEBALL TEAMS OF THE 
Middle West have golden opportunities 
to demonstrate that baseball is, indeed, 
the great American sport. I say “golden 
opportunity” advisedly, because the Chi- 
cago White Sox, the Chicago Cubs, the 
St. Louis Cardinals and Browns, the 
Cincinnati Reds, the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
the Detroit Tigers will learn as have the 
Cleveland Indians and Brooklyn Dodgers 
that there are fortunes to be made in 
being fair. If the Chicago White Sox—to 
name the most obvious example—had 
one, two, three or more Negro stars in 
their line-up they would break all gate 
records. Nondiscrimination pays off in 
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baseball and, indeed, in all sports—not to 
mention industry and the professions. In 
our desire to hate people, we are throw- 
ing away millions—not to mention other 
and more important losses. It should be 
remembered that such average Americans 
as Branch Rickey and William C. Veeck, 
the latter from Chicago, have demon- 
strated these self-evident truths and are 
reaping deserved awards. 


=. os 


THE CHICAGO CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN 
Institute of Chemists recently awarded 
its Honor Scroll to Dr. Otto Eisenschiml, 
a contributor to the Cutcaco JEWISH 
Forum and a host of other publications 
and a sort of Leonardo of our community. 
The Scroll was presented to Dr. Eisen- 
schiml by Dr. Lawrence H. Flett, Presi- 
dent of the A.I.C. Mr. Frederic Babcock, 
book editor of the Chicago Tribune, dis- 
cussed Dr, Eisenschiml’s literary activi- 
ties; Dr. Paul Angle, Director of the 
Chicago Historical Society, discussed his 
work as an historian; Dr. Louis Koenig 
and Dr. Gustav Egloff talked about his 
scientific achievements. Then Dr. Eisen- 
schiml talked in his provocative manner 
about “The Responsibility of the Com- 
munity to its Chemists.” It is good to 
know that a man can receive honors in 
his own town and time. 


a; 


ON HALLOWEEN OUT IN PROVISO TOWNSHIP 
some adult delinquents toppled over the 
tombstones on Jewish graves. This latest 
act of desecration should not go unpun- 
ished. There is no more cowardly conduct 
than fighting the dead or striking women 
or children. Racists, like hooded mem- 
bers of the Ku Klux Klan, are capable 
of even worse moral and physical weak- 
ness. Many of them are afraid of the light 
of day; most of them are afraid of the 
pitiless glare of publicity, the searching 
scrutiny of knowledge and analysis. They 
act on vile impulses to vile ends, like 
moles creeping through dung and dirt. 
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By MURRAY FRANK 














a a tl i i i ee el ee 


Congress and the Minorities 


Tue 10-month long session of Congress 
which ended last October is history now. 
Before long the new 1950 session will be 
underway and all attention will be con- 
centrated on the many and staggering 
problems confronting our legislators. The 
political, economic, and social impact of 
congressional action during the coming 
session on these problems may be enorm- 
ous and far-reaching, or—it may prove to 
be disappointing and disillusioning. 

In the field of social welfare legislation 
and minority problems, the record of the 
81st Congress contains no startling accom- 
plishments. Its first session was devoted 
primarily to foreign affairs and foreign 
policy, and to a limited number of do- 
mestic problems of an economic nature, 
such as low-rent public housing and slum 
clearance, raising the minimum wage 
scale, etc. Nevertheless, some important 
beginnings have been made in several 
fields which make the 1950 session appear 
more promising and hopeful. 

Before condemning the record of Con- 
gress on civil rights or displaced persons 
legislation—as some of the more impatient 
among us are prone to do—the fact should 
not be overlooked that these and other 
legislative projects have been initiated 
during the past session and some of them 
have advanced to a stage where their 
completion and adoption in 1950 appears 
likely. The congressional record on these 
matters stands today unfinished. We 
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should do well to watch that record as it 
unfolds itself in the second session, while 
at the same time encouraging the more 
liberal and forward-looking legislators in 
both houses not to relent in their efforts 
to pass such legislation for the welfare of 
the American people as a whole and its 
democratic and tolerant way of life. 

Let us examine here some of the more 
important aspects of this legislation, the 
action’ taken by Congress during the past 
year, and the outlook for the coming 
session. 


Civil Rights Program 


Tue CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM, while easily 
the most controversial of all, is un- 
doubtedly of vital interest to every mi- 
nority group in the United States. Major 
civil rights bills advocate abolition of the 
poll-tax, outlawing of lynching, establish- 
ment of a Fair Employment Practices 
Committee (FEPC) to end discrimination 
in employment, and other anti-discrimin- 
ation measures. The enactment of this 
basic program of civil rights would be a 
decided step in the direction of strength- 
ening the American traditional concept 
of toleration, it would be most reassuring 
to minorities, and the effect of this Amer- 
ican example would unquestionably be 
tremendous on people all over the world, 
most notably on those behind the Iron 
Curtain. With so many minorities living 
side by side in this country, the spirit of 
live-and-let-live is essential to a peaceful 
and productive existence, It is when that 
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spirit is undermined or supplanted by 
prejudice and mutual hatred that no mi- 
nority feels secure and able to pursue a 
normal existence. 

The Number One item of President 
Truman’s civil rights program is the 
FEPC bill. The bill states that the right 
to employment, without discrimination 
because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, “is a right of all persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
that it is the national policy to protect 
the right of the individual to be free from 
such discrimination.” It provides for the 
creation of a permanent five-member 
commission to enforce the law when it is 
enacted and to end such discrimination. 

At the close of the congressional ses- 
sion the status of the bill was as follows: 
In the House, the Committee on Labor 
and Education approved it by a vote of 
14 to 11, but it never reached the floor 
for a final vote; House leaders have been 
debating the proper strategy, i.e., whether 
to call up the measure for early action 
and in this manner seek to exert pressure 
on the Senate or to await action by the 
Senate without any attempt to influence 
its opinion. In the Senate, a Labor sub- 
committee approved the FEPC bill by a 
vote of 2 to 1, but the full committee split 
6 to 6 on the question of approval and 
subsequently sent the measure to the 
Senate without any recommendation for 
action one way or the other. 

With the FEPC bill now on the Senate 
calendar, a motion to take up this bill 
will be in order as soon as the new session 
begins. This will immediately touch off a 
Southern filibuster and a bitter show- 
down fight may be expected in an effort 
to get the measure through the Senate. 
The only way effectively to stop the fili- 
buster is to apply the new Senate cloture 
rule which limits debate to one hour for 
each Senator on a given bill and all pend- 
ing amendments, but before the cloture 
rule may be imposed it is required that a 
constitutional two-thirds vote of the 
Senate (i.e., 64 Senators) agrees to use 
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the cloture rule. Following the limited 
debate under this rule, a vote would then 


have to be taken on passage of the 
FEPC bill. 


Thus, the main problem hinges on the 
possibility of obtaining 64 Senators who 
will agree to impose cloture. That is ques- 
tionable in view of the almost solid 
Southern opposition to FEPC, as well as 
opposition from several Democratic Sen- 
ators from the West and Southwest and 
also from reactionary Republicans who 
have often voted in coalition with the 
South to defeat major liberal and reform 
measures. In an effort to pacify somewhat 
the Southerners and perhaps gain the 
support of some of the Democrats—which 
may spell the difference between life and 
death of the measure—a proviso was 
added to the FEPC bill which would 
enable the five-man commission to grant 
State or local agencies jurisdiction over 
any cases of alleged discrimination, even 
though such cases may involve charges 
of unlawful practice under the federal 
law. In essence, this is a step in the di- 
rection of recognition of the States’ Rights 
principle. 

Negroes, Jews, and other racial, relig- 
ous and national minorities are more in- 
terested in FEPC legislation than in any 
other civil rights legislation because it 
means establishment of equal rights in 
employment and economic opportunity. 
Adoption of the FEPC bill would not 
only benefit every minority group in the 
country, but it would pave the way for 
early and easy enactment of anti-lynching 
and anti-poll tax legislation. If the latter 
bills were to be taken up first and event- 
ually passed it would serve as an excuse 
for concessions and might delay FEPC 
enactment for many years to come. 


As for the other civil rights measures, 
the anti-poll tax bill was passed by the 
House by an overwhelming vote of 273 
to 116, but it has been gathering dust on 
the Senate shelf. The anti-lynching bill 
was never brought to the floor of either 
the House or the Senate during the last 
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session. As the session neared its end, all 
efforts to consider any of these measures 
were abandoned. It may be expected that 
all the bitterness that was engendered 
into the debate on the civil rights issue 
in the early months of 1949 will be re- 
peated in 1950, with greater hopes for 
success however. 

It has also been a matter of opinion in 
Washington whether it is more desirable 
to work for piecemeal enactment of civil 
rights, i.e. each matter separately and one 
at a time, or gather all civil rights issues 
into one all-inclusive or omnibus bill and 
concentrate on it. Such an omnibus bill 
was introduced in the last session by 
former Senator J. Howard McGrath (now 
Attorney General) in the Senate and by 
Representative Emanuel Celler in the 
House. These bills never went further 
than the respective subcommittees. Some 
highlights of the McGrath-Celler bill are: 
establish a commission on civil rights, 
create a joint committee on civil rights 
in Congress, give legal status to the Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice, strengthen the protection offered 
by the government to every individual in 
the free exercise of his constitutional 
rights, guarantee to all citizens equal 
opportunity to vote, and prevent discrim- 
ination and segregation in interstate pas- 
senger vehicles. Congress will need a 
good deal of prodding before action on 
this bill can be expected. 


Aid to Education 


C assum 1tEMs of unfinished business in 
Congress which are of great interest to 
minority groups are the bill for Federal 
aid to education and the displaced per- 
sons bill. The aid-to-education bill was 
passed by the Senate, but it ran into a 
terrific controversy when it came be- 
fore the House Labor and Education 
Committee for action—and that is where 
it still is today. The controversy, which 
had repercussions throughout the country, 
arose when the House committee ap- 
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proved a clause in the bill which would 
limit Federal aid only to public schools. 
This was interpreted by Catholics as un- 
fair discrimination of Catholic parochial 
schools, and objection was also raised by 
certain Jewish religious groups who felt 
that Jewish religious schools are exposed 
to the same discrimination. 


It is not our purpose at this time to 
recount the bitter controversy that fol- 
lowed, the famous exchange of letters 
between Cardinal Spellman and Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, the heated arguments 
in Congress and in the press—all this is 
well-known. We merely wish to emphasize 
that in the meantime the measure, which 
provides for an appropriation of $300,000, 
000 annually to be allocated to the states 
as a supplement to their education funds, 
is being held over another year. Even if 
Congress should pass some compromise 
measure—as now seems likely—it will 
be too late for the current school year. 


Readers of the Forum will be interested 
to learn that during the height of the 
controversy on aid to education some 
writers and columnists deplored the lack 
of unanimity among minority groups on 
the issue. Marquis Childs, the noted lib- 
eral columnist, had this to say: 

One unhappy aspect of the present contro- 
versy (ie. Federal aid to education) is that it 
tends to emphasize the separateness of minority 
groups. It seems to confirm the pessimistic view 
that the clash of minorities, jealous of special 
rights and special status, would not yield to 
the “melting pot” but would grow sharper and 
more uncompromising . . . There is far greater 
diversity of opinion within minorities than we 
are ordinarily led to believe. 


There is no iron rule of unanimity 
among minorities and one need not over- 
emphasize their “separateness” if they do 
not see eye to eye on various issues. But 
to underscore jealousies among minorities 
because of special rights and special status 
is uncalled for, because such jealousies 
exist to a lesser degree as between minor- 
ities than on the part of the majority 
group or groups in the country who are 
jealously guarding their prerogatives lest 
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there be some infringement on the part 
of minority groups. The most striking 
example at the moment is the struggle 
for civil rights. 


DP Legislation 


A worn OF THE BILLS carried over from 
the last session which is due for early 
consideration in the 1950 session is the 
measure to amend and liberalize the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, which is re- 
garded as discriminatory against Jews 
and Catholics. The bill was approved by 
the House as early as last June, but it 
subsequently became bottled up in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee whose chair- 
man, anti-alien and anti-immigration Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, refused to let the 
bill come before the Senate for a vote. 
It was a shameful act and deliberate 
travesty on American democracy, When 
McCarran was finally faced with the 
prospect of having the bill forced from 
his committee and brought to the Senate 
floor, he suddenly left for Europe on an 
investigation of the DP situation and from 
there sent frantic and alarming appeals 
to his colleagues to hold off any action 
until he returns and presents the “true” 
facts. 

This grand strategy worked. In its 
eagerness to adjourn the 10-month long 
session and threatened with a full-fledged 
filibuster over the DP bill on the eve of 
adjournment, the Senate voted 36 to 30 
to recommit the bill to McCarran’s Ju- 
diciary Committee with instructions to 
report back a DP bill by January 25, 
1950. Although it may seem like a delay 
of only about three months, actually it 
means that the struggle in the Senate for 
liberalization of the DP Act will now 
have to be fought all over again, new 
efforts will be made to defeat it or pro- 
long its enactment, and nearly another 
year may go by before DP’s will be able 
to come in under the amended act. New 
charges will be leveled about “gigantic 
frauds” and “floods of aliens,” as McCar- 
ran has already charged in his cables 
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from Europe, but it all adds up to one 
thing: that the action of the Senate in 
further delaying this legislation consti- 
tuted a moral defeat for this country and 
a blot on its traditional record as a haven 
for the persecuted of all faiths. 


Genocide Pact 


Or» CONSIDERABLE INTEREST to minorities 
in this country and minority peoples 
throughout the world is the United Na- 
tions Genocide Pact—officially known as 
the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide— 
which was introduced in the Senate dur- 
ing the last session, but all action was 
deferred to the 1950 session. Public hear- 
ings are scheduled to begin in January 
on this proposal which outlaws the mass 
killing and extermination of whole races 
and peoples, such as was perpetrated 
during the last war by the Germans 
against the Jews and other peoples in 
Europe. 

Strange as it may seem, considerable 
opposition has been raised by certain 
groups of lawyers who developed a legal- 
istic argument that U. S. adherence to 
the pact would somehow endanger our 
legal system. The pact was passed by the 
UN General Assembly unanimously, and 
at the time the U. S. was in the forefront 
of the leadership for passage of the geno- 
cide pact. Now most of these nations are 
waiting for the U. S. Senate to ratify this 
international agreement and thereby em- 
phasize to the whole world our abhor- 
rence of such crimes and our leadership 
in the attempt to make life more secure 
for all, 

How one can interpret that an inter- 
national law, which prohibits the anni- 
hilation of entire human groups because 
of race, religion or national origin, as 
superseding or overriding American law 
is beyond ordinary comprehension and 
common-sense. It would stand to reason 
that by its very nature such law could 
become a great boon to international co- 
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operation and understanding. Represent- 
ative Emanuel Celler pointed out to the 
Members of Congress that the genocide 
treaty specifically states in Section 5 that: 
“The contracting parties undertake to 
enact in accordance with their constitu- 
tions the necessary legislation to give 
effect to the provisions of the present 
convention.” This means, he said, that the 
terms of the treaty are not binding unless 
implemented by acts of Congress and 
consistent with our law. 

It seems that, just as in the case of DP 
legislation and civil rights and other basic 
human rights, it may be necessary in this 
case too to undertake a strenuous effort 
to teach Congress another lesson in fun- 
damental human principles. And another 
case in point is the recent flare-up over 
our Indian policy and the status of 
American Indians. 


Indian Policy 


le ALL BEGAN as a very simple matter, 
but ended up on President Truman’s desk 
as a confused and ambiguous scheme to 
change the country’s basic Indian policy. 
The Interior Department’s Bureau of 
Indian Affairs initiated a measure in 
Congress for the rehabilitation and de- 
velopment of the Navajo and Hopi Indian 
reservations in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Utah by building schools, highways and 
other improvements at a cost of some 
$88,500,000. No sooner was the measure 
taken up in Congress when a series of 
crippling amendments were added to it, 
which made the whole bill unpalatable 
and a threat to the life of this ethnic 
group. One of the amendments would 
place the Indians under State laws and 
subject them to State courts, whereas 
under the present arrangement they have 
a certain degree of tribal autonomy and 
all law enforcement on the reservations 
is in the hands of their own tribal leaders 
and Federal officials. This amendment is 
known as Section 9 of the measure and 
has aroused considerable opposition. 
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Among the first to call attention to the 
fact that this amendment jeopardizes 
some of the existing rights of the Indians 
under tribal and Federal laws was Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, who discussed the 
matter in one of her daily columns last 
October and entitled that column: “To 
Arms, Indians! The Congressmen Are 
Coming!” She charged it was a plot to 
rob the Indians of their remaining prop- 
erty by disrupting their social system and 
compelling them to sell their equity. Mrs. 
Roosevelt wrote: 


Only a few minor exceptions in the matter of 
land law and property taxation were made; 
nothing was said of water rights; and without 
any exceptions the Navajos and the Hopis are 
placed under the jurisdiction of the State and 
local courts. For a hundred years it has been 
the United States policy to allow Indians their 
own tribal, customary law. Under section 9 of 
this new bill we will interfere with all the 
things that are important to them—their re- 
ligion, their art, their self-governing arrange- 
ments. The very things that those who study 
Indian life consider most important, this bill 
would destroy. 


Mrs. Roosevelt urged President Truman 
to veto the bill, which had been adopted 
by voice votes in both houses of Congress, 
Proponents of the bill in Congress main- 
tained that the basic philosophy behind 
the bill is to assimilate the Indians into 
American life and bring an end to their 
existence as a separate and distinct group 
in the country. The answer to that “phil- 
osophy” is given partly by Mrs. Roose- 
velt where she speaks of interference and 
destruction of Indian life. The best an- 
swer to these well-meaning gentlemen is 
that it is high time for them to realize 
that the “melting pot” philosophy has 
long been discredited. By their question- 
able amendments to the bill these Mem- 
bers of Congress would have done a great 
disservice to the very people whom the 
original bill sought to help. 


The American public, we are sure, is 
not opposed to relaxing and eliminating 
the isolation of the Indians still residing 
on their reservations and integrating them 
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into the community at large, as was suc- 
cessfully done in many parts of the 
country. Authorities on Indian affairs 
urge this integration, but warn that it 
can best be attained to the advantage of 
the Indians and with the least disruption 
to their life and culture by gradual evo- 
lution over a period of years. Throwing 
them suddenly upon the communities— 
which would actually occur, if section 9 
were enacted—would cause much con- 
fusion, perhaps lawlessness and loss of 
property, and would threaten their very 
existence. 

President Truman acted wisely in veto- 
ing the bill, purely on the grounds of the 
objectionable amendment. As for the re- 
habilitation and development program 
originally intended for the Navajos and 
Hopis, the President promised to include 
in his budget next year a request for 
funds to initiate a 10-year program, as 
was foreseen in the original bill. When 
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that request comes up, Congress will have 
the opportunity to work out a gradual 
solution of a long-range policy of Indian 
integration. 

Such is the record of Congress as it 
affected minorities and minority rights. 
There are no startling accomplishments 
in this field, but neither is there ground 
for pessimism. The attention during the 
first session of the 81st Congress was 
concentrated chiefly on foreign affairs; it 
is the intention of congressional leaders 
to emphasize domestic problems in the 
second session. But there has been pro- 
gress made, sufficient progress in several 
instances where positive action and re- 
sults can be looked for in the next session. 
Civil rights, the DP bill, Federal aid to 
education, the treaty on genocide and 
others will again be centers of controversy 
in the months ahead. Congress will then 
have its opportunity to complete its record 
of unfinished business. 
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HE LOS ANGELES CITY COUNCIL on Sep- 

tember 28 voted down the FEPC or- 
dinance proposed by the Council for 
Equality in Employment. For five hours 
spokesmen for and against the ordinance 
argued in the crowded council chamber. 
The main argument for the ordinance 
was presented by Judge Isaac Pacht, 
chairman of the Council for Equality in 
Employment and president of the Jewish 
Community Council. The final vote was: 
“Yes,” 6; “No,” 14, with one member not 
voting. Despite the vote, the proponents 
of the ordinance do not feel discouraged; 
all things considered, the favorable vote 
was somewhat larger than might have 
been expected. Unfortunately a state- 
wide FEPC measure was proposed by 
initiative action in 1946 and went down 
to a smashing defeat. Presented in a most 
untimely manner and with little prior 
preparation, the defeat of this measure 
set back the cause of fair employment in 
California by several years, both state- 
wide and locally. One of the most popular 
arguments used against the city ordinance 
—although it is a specious one—was that 
the people had voted down the state-wide 
proposal by a vote of 2 to 1. 


* * * * 


LD JAMES W. FIFIELD, JR., minister of 
the First Congregational Church— 
which has more members than any other 
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Congregational Church in this country— 
is perhaps the most influential, and least 
liked, Protestant clergyman in Los An- 
geles. An extraordinary money-raiser and 
promoter, Fifield is the founder of Spir- 
itual Mobilization, which regularly sends 
out standard NAM propaganda to some 
5,000. clergymen across the country, and 
of Government Research, a civic affairs 
organization in Los Angeles. On March 3, 
1946, while serving as a member of Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron’s Home Front Unity 
Committee, Dr. Fifield preached a sermon 
on Interracial Understanding. In the 
course of this remarkable sermon, he 
charged that cooperation with Catholics 
was “most difficult,” spanked the Jews 
for a number of imaginary derelictions, 
and opposed the elimination of restrictive 
covenants based on race! In this same 
sermon, he said: “Jewish relations in Los 
Angeles are moving toward the pogroms 
against them in Germany .. . There is 
room in Los Angeles for the Negro, the 
Mexican, Jew, Japanese, Chinese, and all 
other groups... But there has got to be 
room in it also for us Anglo-Saxons.” 
Taking an active role in the campaign to 
defeat the FEPC initiative measure in 
1946, he said in one speech: “If a black 
man gets in the way of a policeman’s 
club, he gets hit . . . We do not intend to 
turn the town over to Jews, Mexicans, 
and Negroes.” As can be seen from these 
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quotes, Dr. Fifield is a thorough-going 
“Christian.” 

In August of this year, Dr. Fifield de- 
livered a most extraordinary radio “ser- 
mon” on the subject of “Political Zionism” 
which, in the words of Sam Gach, editor 
of the Jewish Voice, carried “a Nazi-like 
slant on the Jews.” This time the pious 
Fifield did not go unchallenged. Formal 
protests were filed and, some weeks later, 
Judge Lester W. Roth was given radio 
time on the same station to reply. It is 
interesting to note that the radio station, 
KFAC in this case, seemed more than 
willing to provide time for a reply. Ap- 
parently the other stations have learned 
from the experiences of George Richards 
of Station KMPC that it pays to be fair 
to minorities. 

* *k * * 


OBERT H. WILLIAMS, P. O. Box 270, 

Hollywood—a great friend of Upton 
Close and a former Hearst newsman— 
has just issued a document entitled “Po- 
litical Program for 1950.” Williams sums 
up his “program” in this way: “Outlaw 
Zionist organizations and activities as 
agents of a foreign power . . . break up 
such secret organizations as the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith which 
serves both Communism and Zionism.” 
In the current batch of hate propaganda 
in California one should also include 
Common Sense, a publication put out by 
the Voice of Arabia, 3628 Cadman Drive, 
Los Angeles, and financed, so I am told, 
by Armstrong, the Texas oil tycoon. The 
publication carries the slogan “The Na- 
tion’s Anti-Communist Newspaper” and 
indulges in such banner headlines as 
“Zionism Threatens National Security.” 


* * *# * 


BRAHAM G. DUKER is, to the best of my 
knowledge, one of the few publicists 

who called the turn on the ill-fated DP 
Admission Act (see: The Reconstruction- 
ist, October 1, 1948, and The Day, July 
25, 1948). Mr. Duker pointed out, early 
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in 1948, that the way in which the DP 
bill was being presented was almost cer- 
tain to result in a disastrous piece of 
legislation. He was also one of the few 
who urged that President Truman, who 
had denounced the bill for its unmistak- 
able anti-Semitic bias, should be asked 
to veto the measure. Duker also empha- 
sized the point that the million or more 
displaced persons necessarily included 
many quislings and collaborationists and 
criminals even if the vast majority were 
bona fide refugees. There was reason, 
moreover, to believe that Duker knew 
whereof he spoke, for he served as po- 
litical analyst with the OSS and later 
served with the U. S. Chief of Staff, 
Prosecution of Axis Criminality. 


Today it can hardly be denied that, 
under the DP act, we are getting some 
curious “refugees” from the Ukraine and 
the former Baltic states. Recently one of 
these refugees, Dr. Michael A. Vetukhiv, 
gave an interesting interview to the Los 
Angeles Times (July 17, 1949, Part I, 
p. 22). Dr. Vetukhiv is the former Min- 
ister of Internal Affairs of the Ukraine 
Republic. He admits, quite frankly, that 
when Nazi agents contacted the Ukraine 
underground in World War II with plans 
to sabotage the Russian rule, he “and 
other patriots” cooperated “to some ex- 
tent with the agents from the West.” 
Later, however, he became “disillusioned” 
with the Nazis. 


Now one would like to know the extent 
of this man’s “cooperation” with the Nazis. 
Just how did he cooperate? What did he 
do? “Cooperation,” as related to Nazi 
agents, can include anything, arson, mur- 
der, the organization of a pogrom. It goes 
without saying, of course, that Dr. Vet- 
ukhiv is violently anti-Russian; he lives 
for the day when the “communistic 
shackles” will be removed from his 
“homeland.” The Ukrainian anti-Russian 
determination, he says, “represents a 
vital political bulwark against the Com- 
munist March to the West. I hope Amer- 
icans may be able to take advantage of 
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this in the contest with Stalin in Europe 
and the world.” 

I would like to know just how many 
Vetukhivs are included among the “dis- 
placed persons” that have been granted 
entry to the United States under the 
terms of an act that was originally spon- 
sored by Jewish organizations and was 
primarily intended for the benefit of Jew- 
ish and other anti-fascist refugees. I have 
no idea, of course, as to the size of this 
non-anti-fascist contingent but I am sure 
that it is large. For example, informants 
tell me that the local White Russian 
church has recently received into mem- 
bership a dozen or more such characters. 
At a time when we are rousting “reds” 
and ‘“excommunicating” Communists, 
and have developed an obsession about 
loyalty, it is, indeed, most ironic that we 
should show such slight concern for the 
presence, in our midst, of a set of these 
bizarre characters who are undeniably 
part of a world-wide conspiracy against 
the Soviet Union, our former ally in a 
world against fascism. Needless to say, I 
am in favor of granting asylum to political 
refugees, including those from Soviet 
Russia; but I do believe that the American 
people are entitled to know the political 
background of the exiles who take refuge 
here and there is, I insist, a real distinc- 
tion between temporary asylum and per- 
manent residence. 


*x* * * * 


AM wooD, the motion picture director, 

died the other day in Hollywood. One 
of the founders and the first president of 
the Motion Picture Alliance for the Pre- 
servation of American Ideals—an organ- 
ization which had a great deal to do with 
“fingering” the ten Hollywood writers 
before the Thomas committee—Mr. Wood 
carried his violent “anti-Communism” be- 
yond the grave. After expressing “un- 
alterable” opposition to Communism, his 
will goes on to provide: “Feeling as I do, 
I direct that before any payment is made 
to any beneficiary . . . such beneficiary 
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shall file with the clerk of the court an 
affidavit under penalty of perjury stating 
in such language as will satisfy the court 
or said executor or trustee that such 
beneficiary is not a member of the Com- 
munist Party or any organization which 
has been determined by the United States 
to be subversive or connected with any 
Communist organization.” In that special 
meadow of the celestial pastures which 
has doubtless been set aside for the ex- 
clusive occupancy of anti-Communists— 
Negroes, Jews, Liberals, and Non-Cauca- 
sians barred—one may be sure that Sam 
Wood feels quite snug and safe, quite 
secure and protected, because of the warm 
inward knowledge that he has guarded 
his estate against Communist infiltration! 
Good Old Sam—May He Rest in Peace! 


* * * * 


RTIE SAMISH—“The Secret Boss of 
California”—took the stand in San 
Francisco on September 23 to tell the 
members of the Legislative Committee on 
Governmental Efficiency and Economy, 
which he largely controls, that he was 
really not the boss of California, Lester 
Velie of Colliers and myself to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. As might have 
been expected, Artie took over the in- 
vestigation. At times he sternly rebuked 
counsel for the committee as the commit- 
tee members looked out the window. But, 
when the questions were coming his way, 
he was affable and full of wisecracks. 
Typical of the Samish character is the 
following (he had been asked a question 
about his expenses, as a lobbyist, in 
Sacramento). “We got a room in a hotel, 
you know how. So the bills run up, I 
couldn’t even tell you how much, I don’t 
even see the bills. So it comes to $2,000 
or $3,000 a month, so we pay it.” In one 
of the Collier articles, Artie had said to 
Lester Velie that he could always tell 
whether a legislator was looking “for a 
baked potato, a girl, or money.” Asked 
if this was true, Artie replied to the 
committee’s counsel. “If you were in 
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trouble, I’d gladly get you a baked po- 
tato.” I’ve tried to do a rather candid 
study of the fabulous Artie, who really is 
the political boss of California. The study 
will be a chapter in my new book, Cali- 
fornia—The Great Exception, which A. 
A. Wyn will publish on October 31. 


I“ 1946 Common Ground published an 
article of mine about anti-Semitism in 
Minneapolis (“Minneapolis. The Curious 
Twin,” Autumn, 1946, Vol. 7, No. 1 p. 61). 
Based entirely on impressions which I 
had gained on several visits to the city, 
the article kicked up quite a noisy fuss. 
The Minneapolis Journal, by reprinting 
the piece, gave it a further whirl. Then 
portions of the article were used in a 
series of dramatic programs—‘Neither 
Free Nor Equal’—that were presented 
over Radio Station WCCO, of the CBS 


network, in mid-summer, 1947. 


I was, therefore, extremely interested 
in a chapter in Rabbi Albert I. Gordon’s 
new book, Jews in Transition (University 
of Minnesota Press), dealing with anti- 
Semitism in Minneapolis. Quoting from 
my article, Rabbi Gordon says that “he 
may have been more right than he knew 
when he termed Minneapolis the capital 
of anti-Semitism in the United States.” 
Certainly the background which he gives 
on the Minneapolis community is most 
illuminating. Minneapolis, with a total 
population of 500,000, and a Jewish pop- 
ulation of 20,000, contains about the same 
proportion of Jews (4 percent) as the 
country as a whole. Yet the Jewish com- 
munity of Minneapolis, although well- 
established, still has no central, over-all 
community organization and is retarded 
in many ways by comparison with com- 
munities of similar size. As early as 1922, 
Dr. Maurice Lefkovits wrote in the 
American Jewish World (the quotation 
appears in Rabbi Gordon’s book): “Min- 
neapolis Jewry enjoys the painful dis- 
tinction of being the lowest esteemed 
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community in the land so far as the non- 
Jewish population of the city is con- 
cerned.” (This is, in effect, what I sensed 
in 1946, although I was not familiar with 
the community and knew nothing of the 
study by Dr. Lefkovits). Anti-Semitism, 
notes Rabbi Gordon, was strikingly evi- 
dent in the ’thirties. At a Silver Shirt 
meeting in 1937, who should attend but 
George K. Belden, president of the As- 
sociated Industries of Minneapolis and 
president of the Automobile Club of the 
city. Then, in 1938, when Harold Stassen 
defeated Elmer Benson for the governor- 
ship, a never-to-be-forgotten pamphlet 
was issued entitled “Are They Commu- 
nists or Are They Catspaws?” which 
singled out for attack every Jew who had 
ever worked in the state capitol under 
Floyd Olson or Elmer Benson, The Min- 
neapolis Journal (then under different 
ownership) devoted a page of its roto- 
gravure section to photographs of the men 
who surrounded Governor Olson; most 
of these men were Jews. Under pressure 
to repudiate this pamphlet, Stassen waited 
under his concluding radio address, de- 
livered the night before the election, be- 
fore doing so. It is said that anti-Semitism 
was given a deliberate “trial-run” in this 
campaign with the thought of using it 
extensively in the 1940 national election. 


After reciting these and other interest- 
ing details, Rabbi Gordon speculates 
about the causes. For one thing, Minne- 
apolis is the headquarters for the world 
Fundamentalist movement and is the 
home of such table-thumpers as W. B. 
Riley and Luke Rader. Again, the Luth- 
eran population is almost twice as large 
as the Lutheran population of St. Paul, 
where there is less anti-Semitism. The 
Lutherans, being mostly Scandinavians, 
knew few Jews in the countries of their 
origin and many of them still think that 
Jews have horns. But Rabbi Gordon gets 
at the basic cause, in my opinion, when 
he writes: “The dominant economic ac- 
tivities of Minneapolis were developed 
and controlled by New Englanders... 
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much of the responsibility for social anti- 
Semitism in Minneapolis must rest with 
the descendants of the New Englanders, 
who still set “the pattern for the commu- 
nity. These people are, surely, not to be 
regarded as anti-Semites in any sense. 
They are rather a self-contained and, one 
may even say, a self-sufficient class, un- 
aware that the problem exists or, if 
aware, choosing rather to ignore it and 
go about their own affairs, Thus those 
groups and persons who are still anti- 
Semitic for reasons theological, political, 
economic, or national are provided with 
the opportunity to carry on their anti- 
Semitic campaign, for the real leaders of 
the community appear not to be too con- 
cerned about the issue.” 

This, it seems to me, is shrewd and to 
the point. Rabbi Gordon’s book, inciden- 
tally, presents a very understanding and 


There is not a truth to be gathered 
from history more certain or more mo- 
mentous, than this: that civil liberty can- 
not be separated from religious liberty 
without danger, and ultimately without 
destruction to both. Whereever religious 
liberty exists, it will, first or last, bring 
in and establish political liberty. Where- 
ever it is suppressed, the church estab- 
lishment will, first or last, become the 
engine of despotism, and overthrow, un- 
less it be itself overthrown every vestige 
of political rights. 

JUDGE JOSEPH STORY 
Commentaries on the Constitution 
of the United States 
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carefully-considered account of the Jew- 
ish community in Minneapolis and has a 
larger interest than I have indicated. The 
book was published with support from 
the Edward F. Waite Publication Fund 
which was established in 1944 by George 
B. Leonard of Minneapolis in honor of 
Edward F. Waite, a retired judge of the 
district court of Hennepin County. George 
Leonard, one of the outstanding lawyers 
of Minneapolis, was Floyd Olson’s close 
friend and adviser. Judge Waite, a most 
delightful person, has written an excep- 
tionally valuable history of the Negro as 
reflected in the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. It is quite fitting, therefore, that 
money provided by George Leonard to 
honor Judge Waite should be used in the 
publication of this volume, which is a 
credit to its sponsors as their names also 
honor its publication. 


The mounting demand for conformity 
in thought is alarming. In the name of 
liberty we are drifting further and fur- 
ther along the road of intolerance, de- 
manding unquestioning loyalty without 
being willing to stand for free thought 
and free discussion. Loyalty, like true 
love, cannot be forced, it must be earned. 
The surest way to earn it is to stick with 
the best American principles that nothing 
can harm us as long as all people in this 
country are free to think what they 
please and say what they please. 

Leo A. LERNER, Chicago Editor 
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The Music of Israel, by Peter Graden- 
witz. W. W. Norton and Co. 334 pp. $4.00. 


The Music of Israel by Peter Graden- 
witz is a work which owes its viewpoint 
to the re-establishment of Israel as a 
Jewish State. Where previous histories 
and surveys of Jewish music had inevit- 
ably tended to be retrospective, this work 
is forward looking, not only in regard to 
the present and the future, but even in 
its consideration of the past. The pro- 
logue, for example, establishes a contin- 
uity between ancient and modern Israel 
by emphasizing those facets of the new 
which reflect conditions similar to, or 
identical with, the backgrounds of Bibli- 
cal times: “. . . . the shepherd plays his 
flute just as he did in King Solomon’s 
time, the Judean mountains reverberate 
to sounds of a many voiced choir and 
orchestra ....” In this ingenious manner 
is the new joined to the old; an abyss of 
time, a coulisse of milleniums is bridged, 
a long and tragic episode gives way to a 
new becoming, and the clarion call of a 
re-awakened people resounds once again 
from ancestral hills. 

The Music of Israel is no mere oppor- 
tunistic work written to capture the pop- 
ular fancy at an expedient moment in 
Jewish history; as its author indicates, it 
is “the fruit of fifteen years of research 
and preparation.” It is scholarly without 
being ostentatious; excellently written, it 
is comprehensible to the lay reader with- 
out sacrificing accuracy and detail to 
popular appeal. From that distant past, 
when the culture of Sumeria and Egypt 
first influenced the music of a nomadic 
tribe of Semites, to the immediate pres- 
ent, when the descendants of this tribe 
are returning to their historic homeland, 
Dr. Gradenwitz traces the history of 


Jewish music in its religious and secular 
aspects and discusses the contributions of 
Jewish composers to the music of western 
civilization. While the investigations and 
research of such scholars as Sachs, 
Werner, Idelsohn, and Lachman are ad- 
mirably integrated, Dr. Gradenwitz’s own 
distinctive contribution is the twelfth 
chapter, The Return Te Zion. In this 
chapter there is presented a comprehen- 
sive survey, both factual and critical, of 
the music of the new state of Israel. 
There is an evaluation of the works and 
status of a great number of composers, 
among whom such names as Sternberg, 
Ben-Haim, Lavry, Kaminsky, and Mahler- 
Kalkstein are already becoming familiar. 


The scholarship of Dr. Gradenwitz is 
beyond question and, in general, his 
opinion and conclusions are logical and 
historically sound. In several important 
instances, however, there would seem to 
be some basis for a viewpoint other than 
that of the author. Thus, in attempting to 
set up a musical analogue of the distinc- 
tion between Hellenism and Hebraicism, 
Dr, Gradenwitz contrasts the music of 
the Hebrews and the Greeks, writing 
“the music of Greece and that of the 
Orient were direct opposites in their very 
theory. .. .” On the contrary, as Curt 
Sachs has written, “Though Greece was 
geographically a part of Europe, its music 
was largely Asiatic. The Greeks them- 
selves admitted, indeed emphasized, this 
fact.” (Music Of The Ancient World, 
p. 197.) 

At times, particularly in discussing 
Offenbach, Mahler, Schoenberg, and 
Bloch, the author veers dangerously 
close to the concept of an inherent Jew- 
ishness, a concept as untenable as it is 
unscientific. In the case of Offenbach, 
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qualities which derive from his French 
environment and the character of his time 
are mistakenly attributed to his Jewish 
descent. Similarly, the twelve-tone tech- 
nique of Schoenberg, which is rooted in 
occidental polyphony, is associated with 
the maquamat of the Orient because of 
certain superficial resemblances. 


While present-day sociologists tend to 
consider works of art and inventions as 
phenomena evoked by the confluence of 
time, place, and socio-cultural factors, Dr. 
Gradenwitz seems to incline toward the 
now somewhat discredited “great man” 
theory, writing, “It is the artist who cre- 
ates a specific musical language.” Con- 
tending that so-called nationalistic com- 
posers create rather than derive from a 
national idiom, the author declares, “It is 
difficult to argue that there exist such 
things as national Russian or Bohemian 
or German musical traits. . . .” The im- 
plied denial of national musical charac- 
teristics and of the folk-origin of national- 
istic nineteeth and twentieth century 
compositions is not only contradicted by 
demonstrable fact, but by the author, 
himself. In a later chapter, he writes, “As 
in all national renaissance movements, 
the most important composer in early 
Palestine music is Anon.” His songs and 
dance tunes appear in kindergartens and 
schools, in the fields, on the village green, 
and at rural festivities, and he inspires 
the song-writers throughout the country.” 
And in a previous chapter he had written, 
“ .. . the great masters of Bohemian 
music or the composers of France can be 
identified by certain common national 
characteristics throughout the ages.... 
the existence of some typical national 
traits cannot be denied in the case of the 
great musical nations.” 


Paradoxically enough, in considering 
the Jewish composers of the past century 
and a half, (Chapter Seven, From Men- 
delssohn To Schoenberg), the author re- 
veals himself to have been more than a 
little influenced by attitudes and opinions 
stemming from a general anti-Semitic, 
rather than from a purely musicological 
viewpoint. Such statements as “the pre- 
valence of intellect over impulse,” “the 
Jew suppressed his nature and checked 
his emotion,” “mastery of craftsmanship 
is met side by side with lack of emotional 
depth,” reveal either a bending over 
backwards in order to appear objective, 
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or indicate the extent to which writings 
such as Wagner’s have been influential. 
Though music in the new land has 
made remarkable progress in a_ short 
period, it is, as Dr. Gradenwitz indicates, 
the future potentialities rather than the 
present achievements which allow us to 
look to the music of Israel with hopeful 
anticipation. To the question of the future 
of Jewish music in Israel must be sub- 
joined the question of the future of Jew- 
ish music outside of Israel. The answer 
to these questions will form an intriguing 
chapter in the inevitable sequel to this 
present volume. Leon STEIN 


From Day to Day, by Odd Nansen. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 485 pp. $3.00. 


This reviewer remembers how fre- 
quently the Elite Guards ordered us in- 
mates of the Dachau Concentration Camp 
to empty the pockets of our prison garb 
lest we keep any writing whatsoever. 
Pencils and paper were extremely rare 
at Dachau, and we were allowed to use 
them exclusively for writing our fort- 
nightly letter to a relative or friend. All 
our mail was censored, of course. Before 
being released, each prisoner had to strip 
completely, to make sure that he did not 
conceal any documents, whether they be 
messages to the anti-Nazi underground or 
even harmless greetings, to be forwarded 
to the family of a fellow-prisoner. 

That the Norwegian Odd Nansen 
nevertheless managed, for three and a 
half years, to keep a prison record in 
four different camps, under the very 
noses of the Gestapo, and then to smuggle 
it, in regular instalments, to his wife, is 
an unusual feat of ingenuity. But how 
did this “pure Aryan,” the son of the 
arctic explorer and Nobel Peace Prize 
winner, Fridtjof Nansen, fall into those 
pits of hopelessness, called Nazi concen- 
tration camps, in the first place? 

In the present volume, based on his 
poignant diaries, Nansen humbly and un- 
obtrusively answers this question. Notor- 
ious as an “intellectual, humanist, Jew 
lover, and incendiary,” this staunch anti- 
Nazi was arrested as a hostage by the 
Quisling government in January 1942. 
Prior to his incarceration he had been 
active, first as an architect, and then as 
a sort of modern Scarlet Pimpernell, try- 
ing to spirit Jews and other victims of 
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Nazism away into safety. He might not 
have survived the strain of the Nazi in- 
fernos had he not kept this journal, writ- 
ten, not for publication, but for his wife, 
to let her know what was happening and 
how he was getting on. It helped him, as 
he put it, relieve his mind of all that 
weighed on it—and his mind was bur- 
dened by a heavy load, indeed. 


Significantly, the author rarely men- 
tions his own hardships and sufferings. 
Throughout those forty Kafkaesque 
months he stood at his post chiefly as a 
keen observer of human heroism and 
human frailty. There were brave men 
among his fellow-prisoners. In one camp 
he met compatriots who knew that they 
would be shot soon yet “you couldn’t tell 
that any of them had the death sentence 
hanging over him.” Three clergymen 
preached sermons that were not to the 
liking of their Nazi overlords—and these 
men of God were made to run round the 
prison square and throw themselves down 
in the mud before the Nazi hooligans, 
until they could hardly breathe any 
longer. At Sachsenhausen a leftist Ger- 
man prisoner was hanged for attempting 
to escape: “He talked of freedom on the 
scaffold . . . turned to the Commandant, 
who attends the executions, and calmly 
said, Well, it was his turn now, before 
long it would be the Commandant’s. 
When the rope was put around his neck, 
he raised his hand and waved and smiled 
to his comrades for the last time.” 


But there were also mean and selfish 
people among the prisoners. Nansen 
loathed to notice that some of them har- 
bored the same racial prejudices as did 
the Herrenvolk: “Strange that responsi- 
ble, clever people should be driven with 
the herd by their lethargic, stupid intol- 
erance, which is ‘hereditary’ in them, and 
which each imagines to be the result of 
his own experience.” It is not surprising 
that those who were anti-Semitic were 
nasty to other ethnic groups as well. 
Nansen saw Norwegians who treated their 
Ukrainian fellow-prisoners worse than 
they would treat a dog at home! 


As for the German slave-holders, Nan- 
sen could not help loathing them, although 
the very idea that he, too, had become 
capable of hating was horrible to this 
lofty idealist. Some Nazis were obsessed 
by a crazy Weltanschauung, like the one 
who insisted that war was wholesome, 
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that without war at proper intervals any 
nation would perish, that soldiering made 
healthy people with strong bodies. Others 
were plain sadists, maltreating prisoners 
without the slightest provocation. Refer- 
ring to those brutes, the author sadly 
remarks: “I am afraid that one day ven- 
geance will be executed and that no one 


can prevent it happening . . . God help 
us all.” 


But this unique book is more than just 
an account of floggings and hangings, of 
man’s inhumanity to man. In the filth and 
frustration of Nazi death camps this Nor- 
wegian architect with the soul of a poet 
jotted down observations in a language 
worthy of a poet. Take, for instance, this 
account of a clandestine Protestant ser- 
vice: 

It was thrilling in a way to hear the Creed 
repeated in these surroundings, (Pastor) Saev- 
erud’s thin but clear voice sounded distinctly 
through or over the responsive muttering of the 
congregation, which was like the roar of a dis- 
tant cataract and blended superbly with the 
picture. The hymns too had a powerful effect, 
seeming to vanish over the uplands in the blue 
air. And then the final benediction. Like the 
vault of.a giant cathedral the great sky arched 
over us, dazzling blue between the clouds, which 
like golden sky-galleries piled up from the hor- 
izon at the sides of the vault. In luxuriant 
streams the sun poured its gold down through 
the heavenly galleries, over the mountains and 
the wilds, and blessed the solemnity. 


Still, horror and fright were the dom- 
inant features: 


One sight I saw yesterday afternoon is in my 
mind the whole time. It is like a permanent 
background, a kind of horizon to all that passes 
on the stage in front of me. The sight of hun- 
dreds of corpses, piled on top of one another in 
the mortuary, as high as houses. 

And then his words of compassion, after 
he had met Jews who, after having 
survived Auschwitz, had been shipped 
to Sachsenhausen: 


It will be hard for posterity, indeed for other 
people at all, to grasp the depth of suffering 
and horror of which Auschwitz had been the 
frame. Still less will it be possible to understand 
those who have survived it. That they can re- 
main human beings, think and feel and be like 
human beings, One can’t help admiring them, 
their calm, their cheerfulness and their resig- 
nation. 


Will From Day to Day become a best- 
seller in this country? Personally, I doubt 
it. Most of us are escapists, seeking to 
forget what others have suffered only 
yesterday. But the author frankly admits 
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that he is worried about this wave of 
escapism since it may lead us into another 
world catastrophe: 

The worst crime you can commit today, 
against yourself and society, is to forget what 
happened and sink back into indifference. What 
happened was worse than you have an idea of. 
And it was the indifference of mankind that 


let it take place. ALFRED WERNER 





American Freedom and Catholic Power, 
by Paul Blanshard. The Beacon Press. 
350 pp. $3.50. 


Essays on Freedom and Power, by Lord 
Acton: Selected and with an Introduction 
by Gertrude Himmelfarb. Preface by 
Herman Finer. The Beacon Press. 452 pp. 
$5.00. 


The Vatican in World Politics, by Avro 
Manhattan: Gaer Associates. 444 pp. 
$3.75. 


There are two spectres haunting Europe 
and the world, one rising young with old 
dreams in Moscow, the other rising old 
with older dreams in Rome. And Moscow 
aspires to be a third Rome, while the 
second has gained a new life from Mos- 
cow’s aspirations. From the end of the 
House of Habsburg to the rise of the 
spectre in the East, the Catholic Church 
had been isolated from direct political 
power of the first order in Europe. Now 
Moscow has given the second Rome back 
a role, to halt the building of the third 
Rome. The spectres haunt and are mar- 
ried to each other. Each feeds on the 
other’s successes even more than on its 
failures. This is always the way of rival 
absolutisms. And Communists and Cath- 
olics, as Mr. Blanshard says, quoting 
Reinhold Niebuhr, are “rival absolutists.” 


Mr. Blanshard goes on to quote from 
the great Protestant theologian, Karl 
Barth, who sees “some connection” be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and Commu- 
nism, “Both are totalitarian; both claim 
man as a whole. Communism uses about 
the same methods of organization 
(learned from the Jesuits). Both lay 
great stress on all that is visible.” Never- 
theless, Barth concludes, Roman Cathol- 
icism is “the more dangerous of the two,” 
at least “for Protestantism.” “Communism 
will pass; Roman Catholicism is lasting.” 


In some cases, perhaps, Roman Cathol- 
icism has lasted into Communism. Mr. 
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Blanshard is not concerned with the pe- 
culiar connection. But probably the fact 
that Togliatti, the chief of the Italian CP, 
took his Doctorate in Canon Law will be 
more important for a historian of the 
Communist movement than we can know 
at present. 


Neither is Mr. Blanshard concerned 
with the tension between the two abso- 
lutisms, or with the character of the 
Russian version. In this book, he has 
chosen to be haunted only by the spectre 
from Rome. He finds the old ghost larger 
on the American horizon than ever be- 
fore, and this is quite enough to handle 
in one volume. Frightening apparitions 
may be seen in other places, but Mr. 
Blanshard sticks closely to the American 
scene. It gives his book a unity and depth 
of documentation missing in Mr. Man- 
hattan’s survey. 


Both books, Blanshard’s and Manhat- 
tan’s, begin with the premise that they 
are studying the Catholic Church as a 
political organization, not as a religion. 
But Bishop Creighton pointed out, some 
time ago, that a religious structure, as it 
rises and ages, cannot help putting its 
political power before its religious func- 
tion. Finally, nothing in the facts listed 
in either Blanshard or Manhattan con- 
tradict Strachey’s conclusion, in his study 
of Manning, that the Papacy is a political 
organization exploiting a religion. Such 
a conclusion does not describe a religion, 
nor damn it. If it did, no religious system 
could escape damnation. 


The basic description of Catholicism as 
a political organization is in Chapter X 
of the Beacon edition of Acton. Blanshard 
can be read alone, but his solid examina- 
tion of contemporary Catholic politics 
cannot be understood alone. Acton (and 
his teacher, Dollinger) are necessary pre- 
liminary reading to gain a sound insight 
into the nature of hierarchical tactics in 
the United States. Blanshard does not 
confront the reader with an unstable 
series of political deals and counter-deals 
but with the facts that are the overt 
expression of a systematic ideology having 
its roots in a Church history he cannot 
discuss. Acton provides at least the core 
of that history. The serious reader will 
not take up the one without the other. 
Perhaps the story will not be changed 
but it will be deepened. Blanshard, des- 
pite his Chapter 12, does not have a long 
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perspective. His portrait of the American 
hierarchy is of a uniformly reactionary 
institution. He lists exceptions here and 
there, of one sort or another, But they 
are not important. Thus he misses some- 
thing supremely important in Catholic 
politics: the Church, here and abroad, is 
too power-oriented to be reactionary. 
Where it must, finally, it will try to lead 
a trade union movement. 

The Church is neither a collection of 
heroic turbulent priests holding the sanc- 
tuaries against the rush of omnipotent 
statism. Nor is it a mindless rock sat upon 
by too many nostalgic men turning pas- 
sionate eyes upon the past even if Tyrrell 
thought so at times. Rather, the Church 
will act as all other political organizations 
must act, expediently to preserve and in- 
crease its power. The Church has lived 
too long to martyr itself even to its own 
principles. It has built up a tremendous 
structure of casuistry to deal with the 
expedients of political action. There will 
be no final struggle between Church and 
State. The descendants of Constantine 
must know that a Concordat with Rome 
is as possible in the future as it was in 
the past. Only the romantic disillusioned 
radicals who hate the State can afford 
the illusion of loving the Church so much. 
The flight from Party animosity can end 
in the deification of ecclasiastical tyranny 
as often as flight in the reverse direction 
can end in the deification of a Party. 

Blanshard is a diligent collector, and 
that is what he intended for his book: a 
diligent collection of the data on contem- 
porary Catholic tactics in the United 
States. The collection of fact is hard and 
clear, and merits every attention. But 
Blanshard, unlike Acton and many con- 
temporary Roman polemicists is not a 
charming writer. That is no criticism of 
the impact of his book, but only a com- 
ment on what Protestant writers must be 
in their polemical struggle against Rome. 
The most damning thing one can say of 
the Blanshard book is that it is hard to 
say whether it was written by a 
Protestant. 

Protestants would fare better if Protes- 
tants were artists as well as scholars in 
the polemical struggle, to turn Newman’s 
old phrase. Mr. Blanshard, like Mr. Man- 
hattan, is not an artist, Protestant or not. 
What he misses is a change of pace. He 
can never let up. The pounding is heavy, 
heavy throughout. The matter is fasci- 
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nating, the writing dull. Avowedly, Mr. 
Blanshard is engaged in scholarship, not 
controversy. But the controversy is there, 
necessarily, in the matter. A controver- 
sialist ought to write as well as he writes 
accurately. If Blanshard is a controver- 
sialist, then Coulton and Arnold Lunn 
have much to teach him. If he is not to 
be taught, then others. The sap of modern 
controversy is tasteless, and fearful, It is 
a shadow game, played by men who know 
less than they say or by others who say 
less than they know. In many ways this 
is the fault of that very Liberalism Cath- 
olicism indicts. 

Newman once said: “No doctrine is 
defined by the Church until it is violated.” 
The saying is useful to other men, and 
other positions. Men are known by what 
they detest. The detestations of all three 
authors are clear cut, even if they exist 
on various levels of meaningfulness. 
Blanshard is not open to the accusation 
that he does not know what he is for, or 
only naively, because he only knows what 
he is against. 

The major recurring accusation against 
Blanshard, in both pro-Catholic and anti- 
Liberal criticism, has been that he knows 
all too well what he is for. The accusation 
has been the standard rejoinder of Cath- 
olic polemicists in the western world to 
Protestant critics: that, fearing the 
Church, Protestantism “flies to State pro- 
tection,” as Newman said. The accusation 
could serve as an even more pertinent 
rejoinder of Protestant critics to Catholics, 
wherever the Church has seen a chance 
of informing the State. But as it stands, 
the accusation used this time against the 
Blanshard book (see a recent Commen- 
tary review) is quite irrelevant. Blan- 
shard does not fly to State protection. It 
is another case. The American state is 
historically Liberal, and Blanshard is a 
Liberal. He identifies the State as secular 
and liberal, and as the historic opposition 
to Church power. Plainly, he has no feel- 
ing of being “protected” by it. Rather, he 
would protect it against the Church. 


Puiuie RIerr 


How Secure These Rights? by Ruth G. 
Weintraub. Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
215 pp. $2.00. 

This book is subtitled “Anti-Semitism 
in the United States in 1948—An Anti- 
Defamation League Survey.” It contains 
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a good deal of material, some of it rela- 
tively new and much of it undigested. 
What it lacks is a schematic approach, a 
basic philosophy, a completely thought 
out plan of action. The answer may be 
that such is not the purpose of the book; 
but it ought to be. 


However, the material will undoubtedly 
be extremely useful to those who are 
thinking in terms of next steps and 
fundamental action. But it will be no 
more useful, except in certain limited 
ways, than the Presidential Committee 
Report upon which this book is based, 
and it is much less easy to read because 
of its charts, tables, questionnaires, and 
other scholarly impedimenta. 

This book starts off with the Balance 
Sheet for 1948, pointing with pride to a 
number of things and viewing others with 
concern. Then there is a guide for 1949, 
which is described as appropriate for an 
action program at the governmental level. 


Many pages deal with the right to be 
free from discrimination in housing, pub- 
lic accommodation, and social organiza- 
tion. Others deal with the right tu edu- 
cation and the right to employment. Then 
a good deal of space is devoted to discus- 
sing the breeding grounds for bigotry: 
the organizations, individuals, and pub- 
lications which stir up anti-Semitism. 
There are names, dates, places, specific 
instances—all useful. Some of the mater- 
ial is pretty obvious and commonplace. 
Other material shows a degree of pene- 
tration and understanding, as when some 
of the less common language of discrimi- 
nation is discussed and its applicability 
proved statistically. 


Much effort went into the appendices, 
which contain analysis in tabular form of 
statutes barring discrimination by places 
of public accommodation, lists of potenti- 
ally discriminatory questions which ap- 
pear on state application blanks for ad- 
mission to the practice of specific profes- 
sions, statutory prerequisites for admis- 
sion to practice of specific professions, 
and a model fair employment practices bill. 


The point I would make is that knowl- 
edge of the facts is not enough; legislative 
proposals are not enough. What is needed 
is synthesis, direction, drive. These are 
lacking in this book, and that is a great 
pity. We expect our defense organizations, 
like the Anti-Defamation League, to give 
us more than research. We want them to 
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be the Maccabeans of our day, the 
Gideons fighting for the Lord. We want 
fighting words and fighting leadership. 


ELMER GERTZ 


In Search of a Future, by Maurice 
Hindus. Doubleday and Co. 270 pp. $3.00. 


In Search of a Future is a record of the 
things Maurice Hindus saw, heard and 
pondered during a six-months trip through 
four Middle Eastern countries. By-pass- 
ing the military, political, and diplomatic 
tensions now emanating from the Middle- 
East, the author focuses his attention on 
he land itself, or rather on the prevalent 
waste, neglect, and mal-distribution of 
the soil. He considers “the landlessness 
of the farming population and the ab- 
surdly primitive mode of tillage which 
accompanies it” as the chief cause of the 
unrest and turbulence which are rumbling 
through the Middle-East and which 
threaten to engulf all of Africa and Asia 
as well, 

This condition prevails in Persia, where 
the productivity of the land now culti- 
vated could be increased up to 50% 
through proper irrigation and modern 
scientific farming methods; it prevails in 
Egypt, where rich soil is being depleted 
by improper usage, and in Iraq, where a 
good deal of arable land remains uncul- 
tivated. The fellahim who work on the 
land live in squalor and ignorance and 
are an easy prey to disease. 

At the root of this evil is absentee 
landlordism. The small group of rich men 
who own most of the land, are concerned 
not with long-range planning but with 
quick profits and so they are slowly kill- 
ing the goose which lays their golden egg. 
There are, in each of these countries, 
educated men—especially Western-trained 
youth—who understand that the national 
regeneration they are yearning for can- 
not be achieved without agrarian reform, 
but so far they have been unable to make 
themselves heard. 

There is only one exception to this de- 
plorable state of affairs in the Middle- 
East and that is Jewish Palestine. In 
Israel the Jews have found a way to re- 
claim neglected land, to coax water out 
of desert sands and to redeem deteriorated 
live-stock. Entering Israel from the Mid- 
dle East, Mr. Hindus feels himself in an 
entirely different world. He frankly states 
that prior to entering Tel-Aviv he had 
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never heard of the Histadrut. But once 
having heard of it, he gives it his whole- 
hearted admiration and credits the Hista- 
drut with a lion-share in the up-building 
of Israel. He considers, furthermore, that 
the re-birth of the soil which the Jews 
have wrought in Israel could serve as a 
“scientifically drafted blue-print for the 
rejuvenation and internal regeneration” 
of Persia, Egypt, and Iraq. 

From the author’s evaluation of his 
findings one thought emerges predomi- 
nant: that the agricultural and technical 
know-how acquired by Israel could serve 
as a twentieth-century Open Sesame to 
the prosperity of the Middle Eastern 
countries. If the Jews could do it, he 
reiterates, so can the Moslems, if given 
the necessary “blue-prints.” 


This sounds reasonable enough, but it 
seems to this reviewer that Mr. Hindus 
in his pre-occupation with scientific and 
co-operative agriculture does not stress 
sufficiently the enormous power of human 
motivation, The primary lesson which 
Israel has to teach its Middle Eastern 
neighbors is one of spiritual determina- 
tion. The Jews built Israel to realize a 
2000-year old dream of home-coming and 
redemption; science, technical know-how, 
and even co-operative living were means 
to this end. Would that Israel’s example 
might strengthen the fighting spirit of the 
enlightened and progressive elements in 
the Middle East and encourage them to 
sweep their countries free from corrup- 
tion, poverty, ignorance, and disease! 
Then they would be able to use scientific 
agriculture, as well as potential foreign 
aid, to the true advantage of their 
countries. 

In Search of a Future is an informative, 
colorful, and thoroughly readable book. 


JosePH M. Paro 





The Man With the Golden Arm, by 
Nelson Algren. Doubleday & Company. 
343 pp. $3.00. 

When I was a member of the library 
board in Chicago, Nelson Algren’s novel 
Never Come Morning was held back from 
circulation because of protests from per- 
sons of influence who did’nt want that 
raw and realistic story of life around 
Ashland and Division to be impacted on 
our tender mentalities. 

I recall that several members of the 
library board took the sample copy home 
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and read it with great delight. When I 
asked the librarian why such an excel- 
lent book was to be kept from the public, 
he showed me two letters of protest. I 
asked him if it would help any if he 
received several hundred letters asking 
him to stock a sufficient quantity of the 
book for distribution in the libraries. He 
shrugged his shoulders and threw up his 
hands as though to say “what can I do, 
I’m only a Librarian.” 


But there are libraries and libraries. 
It was with pleasure that I noted the 
inscription following the title page of The 
Man With the Golden Arm which read: 
“To the Newberry Library of Chicago 
the author expresses his appreciation of 
the grant which assisted completion of 
this novel.” 

What one Chicago library denied, 
another Chicago library made possible, 
and I too, salute the Newberry library 
for helping to give us The Man With the 
Golden Arm which seems to me to be 
among the best of the Chicago novels that 
include Meyer Levin’s The Old Bunch, 
Jim Farrell’s Studs Lonigan series, Louis 
Zara’s Give Us This Day and Willard 
Motley’s Knock On Any Door. 


Algren’s new novel is a tight little 
painting crammed to the frame with evi- 
dence that this illusion we call civilization 
is only skin deep. Those who live in 
Algren’s jungle live in Chicago, but 
Damen and Division might as well be in 
the jungles of Madagascar. 

When you read The Man With the 
Golden Arm you wonder what is strange 
about it, and suddenly you realize that 
nothing we have thought ot to date or 
worked out in the planning room or the 
social science laboratory has penetrated 
the jungle of the big city. Nothing the 
smart people, the rich people, or the good 
people do has really touched the people 
on the other side. There is little preaching 
in this book and no attempt at selling 
social significance; the horror is in the 
fact that there is no horror at all in the 
story of Frankie Machine, the dealer at 
Schwiefka’s gambling joint, the man with 
the golden arm who dealt the cards, (“‘it’s 
all in the wrist”) and who took Louis 
Fomorowski’s dope needle straight and 
who lived and died without having heard 
of Kuprin, who defined the true quality 
of horror. 


Frankie didn’t know who he was. And 
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this wasn’t because Frankie was dumb 
or numb, but just that the jungle is 
ineluctable. Algren understands what 
Joyce, Shaw, and Dostoevski understood, 
that the human race is still in bondage 
to itself. 


To tell the plot of The Man With the 
Golden Arm is to tell the story of Frankie 
Machine the Dealer and his little friend 
Sparrow, the punk whose mind was “off 
balance on one side,” and of Frankie’s 
wife Zosh, who spent her life in a wheel 
chair because she wanted to keep Frankie 
coming home. It is the story of Molly, 
the honky-tonk girl who loved Frankie 
and helped him at times to beat the dope 
habit and of Violet in her black suspants 
nearly loving Sparrow to death and keep- 
ing Old Husband locked in the closet. 


The surface is a painful but fascinating 
story of Skid Row’s lost and disenchanted 
souls—under the surface there is a 
powerful coil-spring of indignation. This 
spring is set in numerous literary jewels, 
and a high quality of humor. When Antek 
the Owner tells why he will not have a 
television set in his tavern, the reader will 
roar with laughter. 


As I kept on reading The Man With 
the Golden Arm I kept coming back to 
the idea it was a painting, a painting like 
Picasso’s “Guitar Player,” which tells a 
story of death and despair, but also told 
behind that of life’s quick little worth- 
while moments, its humor, its fantastic 
inconsistency, and the tremendous dignity 
that is to be found among the humans in 
the world’s jungles. 


Algren looks at these people in the 
rooming houses and the jails, in the stink- 
ing bars and gambling houses and he sees 
them suffering a “dark-charred guilt.” 


“The great, secret and special American 
guilt of owning nothing, nothing at all, 
in the one land where ownership and 
virtue are one. Guilt that lay crouched 
behind every billboard which gave every 
man his commandments; for each man 
here had failed the billboards. . . . No 
Ford in this one’s future nor ever any 
place all his own. He had failed. . . . the 
radio commercials, . . . . the street car 
a every self-respecting maga- 
zine. With his own eyes he had seen the 
truer Americans mount the broad stone 
stairways to success unaided by others, 
was always the one left alone without 
enough sense of humor to climb off a W. 
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Madison Street. Keep-Our-City-Clean 

“On Skid Row even the native-born no 
longer felt they had been born in America. 
They felt they had merely emerged from 
the wrong side of its billboard.” 

These words of Algren seem to belie 
my previous statement that the author 
does not preach. To me these words fitted 
so well into the fabric of the story that 
they do not appear to be a sermon at all, 
simply part of the truth the artist is 
seeking to express. 

For a number of years, one of my own 
main themes in editorials and special 
articles, which I have iterated and reiter- 
ated and have been unable to get off my 
mind, has been the failure of the post-war 
period to live up to the glorious promises 
we made to each other during the war 
years, The Man With the Golden Arm is 
another of the effective witnesses in the 
long and strong case against the managers 
of the post-war world, those who have 
betrayed both the living and the dead. 


Leo A. LERNER 





A Treasury of Russian Verse, Edited 
by Abrahm Yarmolinsky. The Macmillan 
Co. 314 pp. $5.00. 


The Poetry and Prose of Heinrich 
Heine, Selected and Edited with an In- 
troduction by Frederic Ewen, The Citadel 
Press, 874 pp. $6.00. 


Carl Schurz mastered English well yet 
felt nevertheless that German poetry was 
superior to English. Such a preference 
would scarcely be supported by those 
most competent to compare the two lit- 
eratures. Rather it proves that the lang- 
uage to which a child is bred is that which 
he thereafter most intimately under- 
stands, whose suggestions he most sensi- 
tively feels. No acquired tongue can quite 
equal it in emotional eloquence. It fol- 
lows that poetry of the best quality is 
never wholly translatable and, as has 
often been said, asks that the translator 
be as good a poet as the writer, a condi- 
tion rarely met. 

The anthology of Russian Verse of Mr. 
Yarmolinsky’s editing is of great interest 
to the English reader unacquainted with 
Russian poets and poetry. It is said to be 
a representative selection from Pushkin 
to the contemporary poets of the commu- 
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nist revolution. Seventy-three poets are 
presented, with contributions ranging 
from one poem in some instances to over 
forty poems in the case of Pushkin. 


The latter is an instance of the gener- 
alized truth that the better the poet the 
more difficult the task of translation, for 
Pushkin in the excerpts here given is to 
me less compelling and interesting than 
some others of the poets less well known. 
The reason, I suspect, is that Pushkin’s 
diction and subtleties of rhythm are more 
difficult to carry over into English with- 
out loss and that his translators have not 
been wholly successful. The poet’s char- 
acter can be sensed and his enthusiasm 
for freedom; that, of course, is something, 
but not enough to justify to English 
speaking ears the reputation he has 
in Russia, 

The difficulties of translation may be 
illustrated by one extreme instance in 
which a translator employs the expres- 
sion “my eyes pop out.” This no doubt is 
literal, but in English, in a serious poem, 
it will not do. The connotation is all wrong. 
Such ineptness is fortunately rare and in 
general beauty shines through the trans- 
lation, although the reader suspects that 
often it is incomplete. I liked especially 
the quality of Foeth’s lyrics and of the 
moderns Alexander Blok impressed me 
most as a major poet. 


For the exponents of experimental 
verse in fantastic forms employing brutal 
realism I confess no more liking than for 
their English counterparts. In the effort 
to invent new rhythmical effects they 
chiefly attain no rhythms at all or such 
as are crudely harsh. Nor does political 
verse celebrating Bolshevism or Stalinism 
fall sweetly on my ear. When has parti- 
sanship ever achieved great poetry? Poetry 
to be great must be universal and poems 
to the state, to labor, to social security 
laws are jingoistic or topical in character. 
Thus a poem by Yesenin beginning: 

The moon is the tongue 
In the bell of the sky; 
My country’s my mother, 
A Bolshevik, I. 


The metaphor is fanciful and the co- 
herence of the two statements not appar- 
ent to me. Space does not permit an ade- 
quate criticism of the modern poets as 
revealed in these translations, but of the 
extreme and, to my taste, least pleasing 
exponents of experimental practices, I 
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shall cite a concluding stanza from a poem 
by Pyotr Oreshin: 

Eternal 
Not-by-hands-created, 
The spirit 

Of life-giving spring 

I waft 

Over the tilled field, 
And 

On the naked knees of the Universe 
I pour 

The blue semen 

Of my eternal triumph 
Hosanna in the highest. 

This would be bad in any language. 
Let me conclude with but one comment. 
Future editions of this anthology should 
supply the name of the translator after 
each poem, for the translator shares au- 
thorship with the poet himself. 


The anthology of Heine’s prose and 
poetry is an admirable volume for the 
English reader. The verse has been trans- 
lated by various hands, mostly competent 
if not inspired, Here again the reader 
feels much is lacking in rhythmical deft- 
ness and delicacy of phrasing. But Heine’s 
wit, gaiety, charm, and irreverence are 
nevertheless evident. The man is there 
even when the translation is not worthy 
of him as, I suspect, it seldom is. 


The prose, however, newly translated 
by Professor Ewen, is a beautiful job. I 
detect no trace of foreign idiom. Heine 
does not date and his prose gives the 
picture of the man, not only the qualities 
which his verse reveals but others which 
supplement these. On the showing of 
these translations Heine is a greater 
master of prose than of verse. But this 
again is an impression due, probably, to 
the exceeding difficulty of translating 
first rate poetry into another tongue. A 
single instance will suggest Professor 
Ewen’s deftness in translation: 


“For example, someone would inquire: 
‘What is the difference between a Zebra 
and the ass of Balaam, the son of Beor?’ 
And the reply would be ‘One speaks 
Zebraic, and the other Hebraic.’ ” 


This may well be an improvement on 
the original. 


The temptation to quote liberally from 
Heine’s prose must be resisted. Let every- 
one go himself to the volume and enjoy 
one of the most engaging and diverting 
writers of the 19th century. I shall con- 
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tent myself with one excerpt which re- 
veals Heine as the lover of liberty and 
hater of prejudice. Also it is almost as 
timely as when it was written (1830): 
Or shall I go to America, that monstrous 
prison of freedom, where the invisible chains 
would oppress me more heavily than the visible 
one at home, and where the most repulsive of 
all tyrants, the populace, holds vulgar sway! 
You know well what I think of that accursed 
land, which I once loved, before I knew it 
well ... And yet I must publicly laud it, merely 
out of professional duty .. . You dear German 
peasants! Go to America! There are no princes 
or nobles there; all men are equal—equal dolts 
. with the exception, naturally, of a few 
million, who have a black or a brown skin, and 
who are treated like dogs. Actual slavery, which 
has been abolished in most of the North Amer- 
ican states, does not revolt me as much as the 
brutality with which the free blacks and mu- 
lattoes are treated, Whoever is in the slightest 
degree descended from Negroes, and betrays 
his descent, if not in his color, at least in his 
features, is found to suffer the most frightful 
humiliations, which we in Europe would 
scarcely believe. At the same time Americans 
make much of a to-do about their Christianity, 
and are zealous church goers. This hypocricy 
they have learned from the English, who have 
bequeathed to them their worst characteristics. 
Material pursuits are their true religion: money 
is their God, their only Almighty God. Of 
course, there may be many noble souls who in 
secret deprecate this universal self-seeking and 
injustice. But if they attack it they expose 
themselves to martyrdom, the like of which is 
inconceivable in Europe .. , 


Not a flattering picture of us in our 
younger days. Less flattering now when 
we have had a hundred years in which 
to improve ourselves. Cart GraABo 


Solomon Maimon, an Autobiography. 
Edited by Moses Hadas. Schocken Books. 
116 pp. $1.50. 


Travels of Benjamin III. Mendele 
Mocher Seforim. Translated from the 
Yiddish by Moshe Spiegel. Schocken 
Books, 124 pp. $1.50. 


It is incongruous that of all the nations 
in the world Jewish travel literature is 
shockingly scant. Certainly a history of 
five thousand years, launched with the 
wandering of shepherds and the depart- 
ure of Abraham out of Haran, (“Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father’s house, unto a land 
that I will show thee”) should have in- 
spired a copious literature. 

Yet the history of our ancient exodus, 
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and modern exiles is geographic only in- 
cidentally. The relationships of our col- 
lective journies have been more temporal 
than spatial. Our routes have been uni- 
versal, yet the terrain has been over- 
whelmingly spiritual. 

Occasionally, our judicial and prophetic 
navigators have been threatened by the 
very waters of the Jewish soul they had 
undertaken to sound. Some preached in 
the wilderness; a few recanted; and a 
handful converted; but all, like Spinoza 
and Acosta, a century before Solomon 
Maimon, had been excoriated for their 
zeal. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, 
the Jewish theocracy had locked the 
laws and traditions into a narrow stag- 
nant formalism. It was a period in which 
semi-mystical sects flourished, revolving 
about self-appointed rabbis and regional 
Wise Men who formulated a private, rit- 
ualistic interpretation of the ancient 
writs. These were localized, to a great 
extent, in Lithuania, Poland, and Galicia, 
where the secular was pronounced here- 
tical, improvidence reigned, and the 
proper end for the promising young Jew 
was to become learned in the Kabbalah, 
and eventually, a leader of a cult. 

Solomon Maimon (nee Solomon Ben 
Joshua), born in 1753 in Eastern Poland, 
fulfilled the preliminary requirements for 
this appointment. A precocious child, he 
had mastered the philosophic intricacies 
of the Talmud at seven. Four years later, 
he was able to pass as a full Rabbi, and 
concurrently, in the manner of the Jew- 
ish people of Eastern Europe at that time, 
offered in the marriage market as a prize 
for only five hundred gilden, and quickly, 
but unwisely, accepted, 

As a child he had learned astronomy 
by means of an armillary sphere that he 
had secretly contrived. Later, in an at- 
tempt to garner scientific knowledge 
available only in foreign languages, he 
deciphered the Latin alphabet, grammar, 
and vocabulary from the printer’s alpha- 
bet on successive signatures of bound 
Hebrew books. By 25, Maimon had ac- 
quired a sufficient smattering of history, 
philosophy, astronomy, and other natural 
sciences to make him impatient with the 
fetters of theological dogmatism. An at- 
tempt at tutoring the pious and their in- 
attentive progeny proved disheartening, 
and his pursuit of secular knowledge 
finally left him no alternative but to flee, 
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on foot, from the repressive “ignorance 
and religious prejudices” of the East 
European ghetto. 

After extreme privation, and suffering 
on the inhospitable route from Poland, 
Maimon reached Berlin in 1778. Fortu- 
itously, it was the period of the new En- 
lightenment, a movement led by Mases 
Mendelsohn in an effort to penetrate the 
walls of Jewish isolation with the ration- 
alistic forms of Western culture. Al- 
though at first welcomed, Maimon soon 
turned from the arrogance and precious 
disquisitions of Berlin Jewry, and becom- 
ing critical of some tenets of the adher- 
ents of Mendelsohn, found himself com- 
pletely homeless. He had found neither 
in the ghetto of Poland, nor the smug, 
selfsatisfied Jewish community of Ger- 
many of 1775, the sympathetic haven for 
independent thought and research. 


Before succumbing to chronic alcohol- 
ism at the age of 47 as the favored guest 
of Count Adolphn Von Kalckrewitt in 
Silesia, this ragged talmud scholar man- 
aged to conclude a variety of intellectual 
projects. In an attempt to synthesize “the 
mastered systems of Spinoza, Hume, and 
Leibnitz,” Maimon had written his mon- 
umental Transcendental Philosophy, in 
the form of explanatory glosses on Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason. He also com- 
pleted the first mathematics text in mod- 
ern Hebrew, a philosophical dictionary, 
and collaborated in editing a journal of 
experimental psychology. Most remark- 
able, however, was his unique Autobi- 
ography, which the Schocken Books have 
edited and re-issued more than a half 
century after the first, almost forgotten, 
English translation in 1888 from the Ger- 
man. Quickened by vivid self-dramatiza- 
tion, it is most striking for Maimon’s ac- 
count of his single minded quest for 
knowledge in an age of fear and super- 
stition, and valuable for its expert, first 
hand account of Jewish culture and so- 
ciety in Central and Eastern Europe dur- 
ing a period in which records are rare 
and seldom literary. 


The attempt of Moses Mendelsohn and 
Solomon Maimon to pierce the traditional 
walls of East European Jewish life was 
not without success. Although it needed 
a century for germination, yet by 1875 the 
Haskalah movement to “westernize” and 
enlighten Jewish life and letters was 
widespread among Jewish youth. Among 
the foremost of these promulgators was 
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Mendele Mocher Seforim (Mendele the 
Book Peddler), the nom de plume of 
Jacob Abramovich, 1836-1917. In an effort 
to reach the simple folk of the Jewish 
Pale in Poland, Lithuania, and Russia 
with this message, he turned from the 
Hebrew which he had modernized and 
liberated from its former bombast and 
archaism, to Yiddish, the daily, workaday 
idiom of the masses. Out of a scorned 
patois, he created a truly literary style, 
for which he was honored with the title, 
“Grandfather” of modern Yiddish liter- 
ature. 

Schocken has rescued one of Mendele’s 
masterpieces from probable oblivion. Be- 
fore the spoken and literary usage of 
Yiddish is submerged by the social and 
territorial changes among the Jewish 
people, the satiric classic, Benjamin the 
Third has been rendered in English. 
Moshe Spiegel has retained admirably 
much of the vinegar and vigor of 
Mendele’s robust Yiddish, and sensitively 
translated the spirited speech and subtle 
characterizations that are couched in the 
idiomatic cadence of the Pale. 

The name of Benjamin as a synonym 
for Jewish globetrotters, had become dis- 
tinguished in earlier centuries. When 
Mendele’s Benjamin the Third essayed 
the path of his illustrious predecessors, 
the unanimous verdict of his neighbors 
was lunacy. There was nothing especially 
grandiose about his plans. “He had visions 
of himself traversing mountains and val- 
leys, trudging through deserts and stony 
tracts. He followed the trail of Alexander 
of Macedon, of Eldad ha-Dani, and other 
such adventurers.” Primarily, however, 
Benjamin was fleeing from the dubious 
charity of the Czar, the stepmother, and 
seeking the probably harsh, but loving 
matriarchy of Judae, the lost tribes of 
Israel, and the reunion of the dispersed. 

His first noteworthy journey was a 
twelve hour exploration through the 
forest near the hive of his home, Tuney- 
adevka (Dronoville), from which he was 
returned on a cart, utterly exhausted, 
sprawled out on a sack of potatoes, and 
covered with the muzhik’s overcoat of 
coarse cloth. Since circumstantially, his 
first misadventure appeared dangerously 
like desertion, his more mundane neigh- 
bors chose to call him Benjamin the 
Martyr, and his wife, Zelda, the Deserted. 

Failure at his first attempt did not deter 
this hardy traveller from the Pale. For 
his second expedition, he joined forces 
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with Senderel, a penniless village inno- 
cent, but for all that, afflicted with the 
curse of all philosophers, a shrew and a 
witch for a wife. Armed with reveries 
and fancies, these two again tried to scale 
the dreary fanatic wall of the Ghetto. 
Although each quixotic verst was a slough 
of misery, there was a perverse joy in 
their desperate flight. 

The two gallants, however, did not 
proceed too far, since the tale stops 
abruptly. Why Mendele abandoned Ben- 
jamin and Senderel at the outset of their 
determined exploration for legendary 
lands has never become known. The few 
too brief chapters of Benjamin The Third 
indicate that its destination was univer- 
sal. As such, their misadventures and 
inconclusive peregrinations end in the 
very heart of the pitiable and grotesque 
egocentricity that marked the life of 
Eastern Jewry in the Rabbinate of the 
nineteenth century. 

ALLEN D. SCHWARTZ 


Challenging Years, The Autobiography 
of Stephen Wise. G. P. Putnam and Sons. 
323 pp. $4.00. 


Less than a month before Stephen 
Samuel Wise died, he wrote me: “I am 
going to Boston today because I promised 
months ago I would. And then I am 
through. . . The doctors say they cannot 
guarantee I will stay alive unless I quit... 
Two things are still before me; the finish- 
ing of the autobiography and a visit to 
Israel. Frankly, I am very doubtful that 
I will get to Israel, but in the Divine 
Mercy I may be permitted to go.” With 
the visit to Boston, Dr. Wise was 
“through;” the first draft of the autobi- 
ography had been practically completed, 
the Israel visit had been denied him. 

Eight months after Dr. Wise’s death, 
his autobiography, Challenging Years, 
made its appearance. The book reveals 
careful editing, perhaps too painstakingly 
careful, by his son, James Waterman 
Wise, and his daughter, Judge Justine 
Wise Polier. In doing their part to make 
the book ready for publication, they 
scrupulously observed Dr. Wise’s wish 
that his autobiography be not “egocen- 
tric,” but “heterocentric.” Dr. Wise ex- 
plained the meaning of these terms in his 
own foreword: “In the former the writer 
sees the world and its life in relation to 
self, In the latter the writer sees himself 
in relation to the world.” 
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Whatever regret we may have that Dr. 
Wise did not write his life’s story more 
personally, we cannot fail to appreciate 
the stirring record of the causes he served, 
the issues he faced, the struggles he waged 
in behalf of city, nation, his own people 
and humanity. No man ever brought to 
what he felt to be his duty more dedica- 
tion, more courage, more indeed of his 
whole self. Fifteen years ago his doctors 
told him to “quit.” Only death could 
halt him. 

The autobiography shows Dr. Wise 
engaged chiefly as teacher, fighter, organ- 
izer, and builder, and underlying all his 
labors was his militant struggle for an 
idea, an ideal, or a cause. The title of the 
book, Chailenging Years, suggests that 
the years of his active life were indeed 
years of challenge to the forces of evil, 
injustice and tyranny. 

When Dr. Wise organized his Free 
Synagogue, it was because he was fight- 
ing those who would keep the pulpit from 
being free or the pew from being open to 
rich and poor alike. For him the rabbi’s 
role was essentially that of the prophet 
who spoke the truth as he saw it in rela- 
tion to all the phases of life. Thus he 
justified the role of the minister in the 
arenas of politics and labor-management 
relations, as indeed in every arena where 
he sought to see justice and righteousness 
established. 

When Dr. Wise founded the Jewish 
Institute of Religion, now joined with the 
Hebrew Union College, it was because 
he contended against sectarianism and 
divisiveness in Jewish life. He built a 
seminary to train rabbis who would unite 
and serve all Israel, 

Dr. Wise heard Herzl’s summons over 
fifty years ago to join the Zionist move- 
ment. He was moved to consecrate his 
life to the establishment of a Jewish State 
in order to bring an end to the homeless- 
ness of the Jewish people. His decision to 
be a Zionist was a challenge to nigh all 
the reform rabbis, and a goodly number 
of orthodox as well, and to most of the 
wealthy Jews of his time who treated 
him as an enemy in their camp. Charac- 
teristic of Dr. Wise’s character was the 
continuance of his labors for the cause of 
Zionism even when he had to fight out- 
side of the official leadership of the move- 
ment, as was the case after Dr. Abba 
Hillel Silver rose to the helm of the po- 
litical movement. The autobiography fails 
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to give an account of this bitterly cruel 
act of elimination. Its absence is the proof 
that Dr. Wise chose, as he had told me, 
not to split the movement even after the 
State had been established, since he felt 
that Israel would need the continuous 
help of all Jews to secure its foundations. 


In his efforts to establish the American 
Jewish Congress, and later the World 
Jewish Congress, Dr. Wise battled against 
those who were and remain bitterly op- 
posed to democracy in Jewish life. In 
this connection he said, “A people is not 
worthy of respect which does not insist 
on the right to be heard touching its own 
affairs, but surrenders the right of judg- 
ment and decision to a company of men, 
however wise and benevolent, who sub- 
stitute their own opinions and wishes for 
the convictions and determinations of the 
whole people.” 


The same courageous, fighting spirit is 
revealed by Dr. Wise in his endeavors to 
wipe out civic corruption as in the suc- 
cessful effort to rid New York City of 
Mayor Walker and Tammany rule. 
Equally militant were the battles he 
fought against employers who exploited 
their workers, The account of his fight 
against child labor and debasing working 
conditions for women provides a glorious 
chapter in America’s maturing as an 
economic democracy. 


The price that Hitler placed on Dr. 
Wise’s head is the index of how that 
enemy felt about Dr. Wise as an oppon- 
ent. The autobiography offers proof that 
there were altogether too few influential 
Jews and even fewer Christians who were 
ready to stand at Dr. Wise’s side in re- 
sistance to Hitlerism until the hour was 
all too late, but Dr. Wise was a warrior 
who never counted his chances of winning 
before he entered into a war against evil. 


No American fought with more vigor 
against discrimination than did Dr. Wise. 
Challenging Years reveals that record. 
Moreover, whether Dr. Wise fought for 
equality of Jews, Negroes, Catholics, Ar- 
menians, or any other people, he gave 
himself with equal eagerness and passion. 
Some doubt as to the usefulness of the 
Interfaith movement toward the elimina- 
tion of discrimination and ill-will was ex- 
pressed by Dr. Wise in the autobiography, 
though he himself was one of the founders 
of the movement and contributed much 
to it. His remarks on this subject are a 
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warning to us to take stock of the whole 
undertaking. 

Much of American and Jewish history 
is written into Dr, Wise’s autobiography. 
It includes stories of many Jews and 
Christians who helped to shape those 
histories, but among the chief contribu- 
tors to their shaping was Dr. Wise himself. 


The autobiography of Dr. Wise is a 
most valuable guide to all who are con- 
cerned with making democracy with 
justice and freedom for all a genuine 
reality in our time. 

Morton M. BerMANn 





The Embers Still Burn, by Ira A. 
Hirschmann. Simon & Schuster. 273 pp. 
$3.00. 


This book succeeds most in what it dis- 
avows as a purpose—“to weep again over 
the misfortunes of lost children and dis- 
placed parents—.” 

The author, as a special emissary of 
the late Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Director 
General of UNRRA, visited the DP camps 
of Europe. He tells a moving and heart- 
breaking story of the brutality of the Nazi 
maniacs, and gives a graphic eyewitness 
description of the plight of the survivors 
in wretched DP camps. He tells forcefully 
and indignantly of the promises made to 
the DPs and persecutees, only to be sub- 
sequently callously broken. He shows 
clearly how the directives of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower with reference to 
treatment of DPs and persecutees were 
circumvented and violated. These direc- 
tives charged the military with providing 
homes and shelters for the homeless per- 
secuted and displaced, and authorized the 
requisitioning of homes for this purpose. 
The story of their subsequent circumven- 
tion is not a credit either to the Army or 
the State Department of the Unted 
States. It is a story of power politics 
played at the expense of human misery. 

Contrary to the author’s viewpoint, we 
need “to weep again and again over the 
misfortunes of lost children and displaced 
parents,” in the hope that from these tears 
some day enough of us will rise to make 
impossible forever a repetition of the bar- 
barianism which an irresponsible world, 
to its shame, stood by and permitted, 
under the paltry excuse of not meddling 
in the internal affairs of other nations. 

Mr. Hirschmann’s avowed purpose is 
to expose the fundamental departure 
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from unity in our postwar policy to a 
new division of the world. The “exposé” 
follows the Henry Wallace line. The au- 
thor can find no criticism to make of 
Russia. He has no such difficulty with the 
United States, England, or any of the 
other principal European powers aligned 
with them. He feels that further attempts 
should be made within the framework of 
the United Nations to arrive at an under- 
standing with Russia. 

The author makes a convincing case of 
his title thesis, “The Embers Still Burn,” 
which refers to the survival of Nazis and 
Nazi principles in Germany. The villains 
seen in the embers are identified by the 
author as the United States and England. 
The faces are those of ogres, fostering and 
nurturing Nazism so as to create a buffer 
state against Russia. The author has no 
difficulty painting the villains black since 
he sees no reason to prepare defenses 
against Russia, and apparently accepts 
Russia’s widening of her sphere of influ- 
ence as an expression of brotherly love. 
He seems oblivious of the rather hard 
fact that; no matter where the responsi- 
bility belongs, mutual distrust exists, and 
that so long as this is true the actions of 
neither power can be judged on a hu- 
manitarian plane. It is a relatively simple 
matter to throw stones from either side. 
The author can throw only westward, 
lending little to the solution of the prob- 
lem of building “One World,” which he 
seemingly endorses. There seems little 
doubt that the “One World” will be built. 
The devout hope of all men of good will 
is that it will not rise from the ruins of a 
World War III. 

The author is Jewish. Born in 1901, he 
has had a busy career. Identified in Who’s 
Who as a “businessman,” the biographical 
sketch appended to the volume protests 
that a fuller description would include 
“Government official, author, teacher, 
FM-radio pioneer, and liberal leader.” He 
has served on the National War Labor 
Board and the War Refugee Board. 
Earlier books include Life Line to a 
Promised Land, dealing with immigration 
to Palestine, and Reflections on Music, 
written in collaboration with Arthur 
Schnabel. Harry BECKER 


Letters To My Son by Dagobert Runes. 
Philosophial Library. 92 pp. $2.75. 

This a bold and a wise book done by a 
writer who, despite obvious disillusion- 
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ment with the works and ways of men, 
yet retains a vital sense of values. These 
letters from father to young son are brief, 
succinctly told and range from gentle 
advice on love to scathing denunciation 
of the duplicity of fellow beings and in- 
stitutions, oblivious to the needs of man- 
kind and of creeds that give but lip ser- 
vices to propositions of the brotherhood 
of man. This for instance: 

Who burned alive and gassed and tortured six 
million Jewish men, women and children? The 
great German Christian nation, Who stoned to 
death forty-one Jews in front of a Church? The 
Christian Polish citizens of Kielce. And of the 
many thousands of Christian priests in Poland 
only one, one single one, came out openly to 
condemn such pogroms. 

Runes would have his son grow into 
manhood as a being aware of the good 
the true and the beautiful in life and yet 
eager and qualified to penetrate the fa- 
cade of appearances to expose the sham 
and the indecent. He would have him 
emulate the lives of men whose courage, 
was that of the mind: 

Fearlessness is shown not so much by those 
who stoically accept an inevitable verdict of 
death but rather by those who could escape the 
death penalty if they would only submit. 

Each of these letters could be enlarged 
to the length of a dissertation. Each 
teaches a lesson of life from a man ap- 
parently competent so to do. Refreshingly 
direct, simple and honest, Letters To My 
Son deserve a wide and thorough reading 
—and re-reading. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 





The Protestant Era, by Paul Tillich. 
Translated and with a concluding essay 
by James Luther Adams. The University 
of Chicago Press. $4.00. 


Hitler’s madness drove Germany’s fore- 
most Protestant theologian to the United 
States where he has been teaching at 
various American universities, most re- 
cently as a colleague of Niebuhr at the 
Union Theological Seminary. For decades, 
Tillich led the religious-socialist move- 
ment in Germany to infuse the spark of 
social action and cooperative purpose into 
a declining civilization in which the plight 
of the propertyless workmen had been 
ignored by the churches. He lived to see 
Protestantism, as a vassal of the state, 
put up a tame resistance to the Nazis 
save for a few rebels like himself. What 
became increasingly clear to him is that 
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Protestantism needed a new reformation 
in which the “Protestant principle” would 
resurrect the decaying Protestant order. 


Despite a fondness for occasional terms 
of mysticism, Tillich remains firmly with 
his feet on the ground in elaborating his 
theology and social theory in these essays. 
He develops the history of Protestantism, 
shows its origins in the prophetic tradition 
of the Jews and the early Christians, and 
explains how its spirit of the free con- 
science, divinely infused, persisted during 
the medieval era as revolutionary peas- 
ants, saints, and radical sects preached 
that a kingdom of righteousness on earth 
was at hand in which every man would 
be so possessed of the Holy Spirit that he 
would know the truth without the aid of 
priests, rulers, or teachers, Christian com- 
munist utopias abounded in this litera- 
ture. The victory of historic Protestant- 
ism carried with it a fatal price—Luther’s 
alliance with the state against the rebel- 
lious peasants of Germany. Since then 
Protestantism has been a far too com- 
plaisant captive of the state and subse- 
quently of the bourgeois spirit, identifying 
itself with an iniquitous capitalism and 
forgetful of its spiritual and social mis- 
sion. Tillich does not call upon the Pro- 
testant principle to embrace socialism, 
but for all men to apply their consciences 
to examine socialist or other cooperative 
and Christian paths to a just social order. 
Though he rejects the dialectics and ma- 
terialism of Marx, he agrees with him in 
calling for a philosophic revolt against 
the ivory idealism of Hegel and for con- 
crete social action. 

Like Luther, Tillich calls for a return 
to the idealism of primitive Christianity 
free from the incrustrations of formal 
institutions and man-made dogmas at 
variance with the free conscience of the 
sincere religious man—and he opens the 
door to a reconciliation of most religious 
groups. To Tillich, then, Protestantism 
has erected the very kind of sacramental- 
ism and absolution of Catholic thought 
against which Luther rebelled. To save 
itself, Protestantism must break with the 
exclusively bourgeois spirit in which it 
has historically found itself and seek a 
broader cultural situation in which its 
genuine creativeness, both in spiritual and 
secular things, will reassert itself. Even 
if historic Protestantism dies, he con- 
cludes, the enduring Protestant principle 
cannot. 
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These essays contain rich insights, and 
brilliant historical analyses with direct 
social and political implications for our 
time. Tillich is no fuzzy mystic lost in 
pointless speculations and evangelical ex- 
hortations. His criticism of Marxism is 
perhaps the most thorough made by a 
churchman and his understanding of the 
nature of history is far more subtle than 
Toynbee’s and more profitable. In the Pro- 
testant world of today, Paul Tillich is 
clearly the giant among theologians. 
Those interested in the power of ideas 
will feel indebted to this translation of 
James Luther Adams and particularly to 
the latter’s own summation of Tillich’s 
philosophy and program. Harvey WIsH 





The Bending Cross: A Biography of 
Eugene Victor Debs, by Ray Ginger. 
Rutgers University Press, 516pp. $5.00. 


Time adds to the heroic stature of 
Eugene V. Debs, The son of an Alsacian 
democrat and a product of the early Mid- 
dle West, he was made of the stuff of folk 
heroes. The biggest thing about him was 
his heart, and his love of man and his 
sympathy for the oppressed turned him 
into a passionate rebel and a resolute 
opponent of the status quo. For years he 
led the socialists of this country in their 
attacks upon capitalist enterprise—and as 
a consequence men of property and power 
reviled and vilified him as an “undesir- 
able citizen.” But millions of plain people 
felt the warmth of his devotion and loved 
him for the man he was. 

The new book on Debs by Ray Ginger 
is by all odds the best biography yet 
written of him. A full-bodied work, it is 
the result of years of enthusiastic re- 
search. Ginger has taken infinite pains to 
peruse not only the available material 
but literally hundreds of unpublished 
letters and other documents. He has also 
succeeded in talking to scores of people 
all over the country who had known Debs 
and could give him intimate anecdotal 
hints of the man’s personality. In addi- 
tion Ginger has familiarized himself with 
the labor and radical history of the period 
in order to enrich the background and 
place the events of Debs’s life in true and 
telling perspective. The result of this me- 
ticulous study is a definitive biography 
of Debs as well as a broad narrative of a 
half century of American social history. 

The book makes clear that Debs, orig- 
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inally a conservative trade union official, 
was driven to socialism by the arrogance 
and oppression of powerful employers. 
Even when he organized the American 
Railway Union in 1893 because he had 
come to believe that only by industrial 
unionism could workers stand up for their 
rights, he still adhered to the palliatives 
of social reform. It was only after the 
Pullman Strike had convinced him that 
employers were determined to run things 
to suit themselves and that the govern- 
ment was in effect their striking arm, that 
he turned to socialism as the only way 
to give the people the industrial demo- 
cracy to which they were entitled. For 
the remaining thirty years of his life he 
became the flaming rebel shouting the 
gospel that filled his being. Neither in- 
tellectual nor shrewd, his warm humanity 
and genuine eloquence softened the sting 
of his radicalism, and men who violently 
disagreed with him respected his sincerity 
and forthrightness, And the “Jimmy 
Higginses” who yearned for a society free 
of poverty and exploitation idolized him 
as one of the nation’s great. 

Ginger depicts the life of his hero with 
scholarly sympathy. He had so steeped 
himself in his materials that he was able 
to steer straight to the heart of each im- 
portant event in the narrative. In a book 
overflowing with minute facts and details 
he is on the whole remarkably accurate. 
It is only when he leans backward in an 
effort to point out the weaknesses of 
Debs’s career that he opens himself to 
criticism. For it is highly questionable, 
for instance, that Debs’s “flirtation with 
the IWW badly retarded the growth of 
industrial unionism,” or that “his failure 
to insist on a united Socialist movement 
had tragic consequences in 1917.” 

The Bending Cross is a fine contribution 
to the literature of American social his- 
tory and a remarkable achievement for 
a young man in his twenties. In prelim- 
inary form this work won the annual 
essay prize in the Hopwood Awards at 
the University of Michigan. 


CuHarLES A. MapIson 


Here To Stay, A collection of Jewish 
short stories. By S. B. Komaiko. Bloch 
Publishing Co. 322 pp. $3.00. 

The saga of the immigrant Jew has 
been dealth with amply and ably by 
Abraham Cahan in The Rise of David 
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Levinsky, by Louis Zara in his Blessed 
Is The Man, by Meyer Levin in The Old 
Bunch; and from the pen of Beatrice 
Bisno, Albert Halper, Anzia Yezierska, 
Lawrence Lipton, and, lately, Norman 
Katkov have come spirited narratives of 
the newcomer to this country and his 
problems in making good as a bread win- 
ner and adjusting himself as a citizen. 
For the sociologist, however, and for the 
student of the American scene, Here To 
Stay will prove a valuable source of in- 
formation as to the habits, characteristics, 
and thinking of the many thousands who 
came here a generation or two ago and 
are now here to stay. Komaiko has chosen 
episodes dealing with the drab and the 
serious in the lives of these immigrants 
and the manner of their adjustment to 
the new environment. There is humor 
and pathos in these brief stories which 
depict authentic characters in their con- 
tacts with the mores of a New World and 
with each other. Satirical and yet com- 
passionate Here To Stay depicts the men 
and women from “the old country” who 
are today, an integral part of the Amer- 
ican scheme of things. 
BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 
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